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The time for handing in manuscripts in competition for 
The Commonwealth prize of $500 for the Cromwell Drama 
is extended to March 31, 1894. 

This extension is made at the request of a number of those 
who are engaged upon the work. 





TO-DAY. 


The school committee of Boston passed a vote, last 
Tuesday evening, which seems like a triumph of the Philis- 
tines, but it would be a mistake to call it so. On the sur- 
face it seems to commit the city of Boston for six months— 


, 


“only for six months ’—to the embraces of a great book 
corporation, which wants to sell drawing-books, for the 
next generation, to the city of Boston for its children. But 
in fact it simply shows the determination of the whole 
committee to do something, in a matter which has dragged 


since the old Walter Smith days. It is understood that 





should accompany all communications, not necessarily for 
publication but as a guaranty of good faith. 
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the present committee is divided between thirteen persone 
who think that it is better to do something than to do 
nothing, and eleven who are afraid of committing the 
| schools to another such disastrous period as they have 
| experienced in the last twenty years. As ten members of 
| the committee will be changed on the first of January, it 
| will in practice, of course, devolve on the new committee 
|to give us the larger and more inspiriting course which 
| every one who examines the subject feels to be desirable. 


Governor Mitchell of Florida is to be thanked for his 
emphatic declaration that the Corbeti-Miiciiell prize-fight 
shall not come off within his jurisdiction if he lives long 
enough to stop it. He will be entitled to congratulations 


if he succeeds in carrying out his purpose. In the mean- 


arranged. Even at the South it is difficult to find a place 
for such an ‘ event’ except on the very edge, as in Florida, 
or in the half-foreign city of New Orleans where the 
present champion thrashed John L. Sullivan so admirably 
ayear ago. If Governor Mitchell closes Florida also to 
this ‘ sport,’ he will deserve a monument. 





It speaks well for Boston that the average reader of 
Boston shows as much sense as he does. Miss Mary Jen- 
kins, the accomplished director of reading in the lower 
hall of the Public Library, states that the book most in de- 
mand in the Boston Library is The Count of Monte 
Cristo. Miss Jenkins says that eighteen copies are kept 
constantly in circulation. This leads to a renewal of the 
old question, why should there not be more than eighteen, 
ifthe public want them? Why should we compel people 
| Monte Christo ready for them? Is it the library of the 
public, or is it the library of the trustees ? 





A volume could be made of the good stories in which 


here Jast Tuesday, is the central figure. One of these, in 


] 
f 


8 | court interrupted Mr. Paine with the remark, “ Mr. Paine 


you know that that is not law.” 
8 


self-possessed advocate off his balance. Mr. Paine, how 


until your honor spoke.” 


| to Chief Justice Bigelow in Massachusetts. 


to read Fordyce’s sermons, because there is no copy of 


the venerable Henry W. Paine, who ended his long life 


which Chief Justice Gray, now a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is also associated, has become 
classic but is always good no matter how often it is told. 
In the course of his argument before Judge Gray, the 


The nature and manner 
of the interruption were of a kind to throw even the most 


ever, without any outward manifestation of annoyance or 
embarrassment, replied, with simple dignity, “1t was law 
Mr. Paine undoubtedly knew 





SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 


a seat on the Supreme Bench of his native state of Maine, 
and again when Gov. Bullock tendered him the succession 
But he was 
not arrogant of his learning; and it is only as illustrating 
his perennial humor that the other story is told of him, 
how, when seen reading a law book on astreet car a friend 
said, ‘* What! Mr. Paine, you reading law?” “ Bless your 
soul, no!” was the reply, “this is not law; it is a volume 
of supreme court decisions.” 
In 1884, Dr. Hale’s novel of The Fortunes of Rachel was 
first published. The novel runs to the end of the century, 
and, in the year 1900, Tom Poore, at Washington, reviews 
He 
in this review: “ The shares rose again steadily for five 
The crash of 1893 came, and 
At 


the last twenty years of the nineteenth century. says 
years, when I sold again. 
everybody supposed manufacturing was at an end. 
the lowest depression, | bought Stocking shares again. . 
When the company wound up two years ago (in 1898) the 
shares yielded six thousand and fifty dollars, and here it is.” 
We reprint the passage from the novel, which is not so 
well known as it should be, for the benefit of investors in 
“ the crash of 1893.” 


The story of the bomb-throwing in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies was not all told in the cable despatches. 
Some of the most interesting incidents are left to be 
gathered from the Paris papers just reaching this country. 
Among the ‘ interviews '—for they do this also in France 
—a restaurant-keeper who was sitting in the gallery near 
Vaillant gives his impressions: “As I was completely 
ignorant of parliamentary usages, I thought at first that an 
official revolver-shot hau L en fired to announce the end of 
the speech of M. Mierman, who was then descending from 
the tribune.” A woman, who was wounded in the leg, 
had a somewhat similiar impression. She thought, on see- 
ing the light, that it was the custom in the Chamber to burn 
Roman candles, pr small firecrackers, in honor of orators 
who are eloquent. Vaillant, the bomb-thrower, is described 
as tall, wearing a black beard. His forehead is wide; his 
eyes are large, round and expressive; his ears are large 
and flapping. He had been a Socialist Revolutionist until 
March, 1886; after that date he became an avowed An- 
archist. 


The city of Springfield has attained far more than local 
fame through the appointment of its new Fire Commission. 
The members of this board are ex-Lieut. Gov. Haile, Col. 
M. V. B. Edgerly and Mr. Edward P. Chapin. Mr. Haile 
every one knows, and a great many people have voted for 
him on several occasions. Col. Edgerly’s repute is equally 
wide, even national in its extent, as a business man. Mr, 
Chapin will be remefibered as the Chairman of the Savings 
Bank Commission. Iv these days, when it is unfortunately 
the fashion to regard local service in public station as some- 
thing to be left to professional politicians, the formation of 
a fire commission on such lines as this is a gratifying sur- 
prise. Itis a surprise that such men should be chosen; it 
is a surprise, and also a lesson in good citizenship, that 
they consent to serve. The city of Springfield seems to 
have learned the lesson of its recent great fire as far at 
least as to make a good start toward better things. 





Dr. Antonin Dvorak has written his American sym- 
phony. Indeed, it now appears that he had it practically 
composed when, last summer, he stirred up our musicians 
with the declaration that we had the basis of a distinctive 
American schoo! of music in the melodies of the Southern 
negroes, and that we did not know it. This ‘treasury of 
folk-song’ Dr. Dvorak has undertaken to lay open to the 
hitherto unappreciative Americans; and, from what has 
been seen here of fragmentary bits of the score of his sym- 
phony, it is clear enough that the Bohemian composer has 
struck out something novel in the new world. The sym- 
phony was played in New York last week and is given 
to-day by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. There are 
also a couple of pieces for strings, bearing the same char- 
acteristics, which the Kneisel Quartet will play on Monday 











more law than many of our judges, He himself had decline: 


1levening. So that Dr. Dvorak’s success in developing his 
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In advance, it may be said that Dr. Dvorak has not sought 
to copy or to echo ; it is the spirit of the melodies supposed | 
by him to be indigenous that he catches and reproduces, | 
not their tones; and in this he makes use of the peculiari- 
ties of rythmical construction, and sometimes of the five- 
note scale, which will appeal to recognition as American 
even if common also to the folk-songs of other peoples. 
For instance, there is to be noted the effect of the short 
note on the accented part of the measure followed by a) 


long note which takes the greater part of the stress which | quarian Society, that it should strike a medal annually to 


ordinarily belongs to the first beat. 


mon in Scottish music and is, in fact, called the ‘Scot's | important in the history of the preceding year. 


snap,’ or catch. It plays a large ré/e in English ballad writ- 
ing, and also in the songs, secular and re!igious,of the negroes 


ory willbe seni pared upon by he commanity bol Tr 4E COMMONWEALTH. 


This is a device com- | ¢ommemorate the 


OSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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ANOTHER YEAR. 





A very interesting sellout has been made to the Anti 


event which seems at the moment most 


We have | 
more than once alluded to this proposal, in the hope that 
some reader of Tux COMMONWEALTH might see his way 

| 


of our South. It may have been introduced here through the | clear to present to that Society the modest foundation 


medium of the ballads which the negroes heard their white 
masters sing, but this conclusion is not at all necessary. It | 
is a pervasive element in African music, and doubtless re- 
sulted from the structural peculiarity of some African lan 


arouse extraordinary interest in its hearing. 

The great petition for the eatalillalinas ent of an execu- 
tive Department of Roads in connection with the Federal | 
government was sent by the United States Senate into” 
retirement by reference to the committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. It can hardly be said, except in technical phrase- 
ology, to be pigeon-holed ; for the petition, with its several 
miles of signatures, mounted on rollers in a stout oak case 
on wheels, standing six feet high as it was trundled down 
the aisle of the Senate Chamber, would require something 
larger than a pigeon-hole for its reception. But it is under- 
stood that this is the end of it for the present. The temper 
of Congress is not hostile to good roads, however, or 
opposed to the movement for government aid and super- | 
vision in the construction of highways. ‘To some extent 
provision is made for the prosecution of this work in the 
appropriation — insignificant though it appears alongside 
some of the others — for the Department of Agriculture. 
The objection, such as it is, controlling the action of the 
Senate is found in the indisposition to create a new 


‘department,’ with its consequent expenses, at a time 
when a deficit in the national revenues stares the govern- 
ment in the face. An incident of the presentation of this | 
petition was Senator Gallinger’s fling at the motives of | 
Col. Albert A. Pope in urging the movement for good 
roads. In a way that was quite uncalled for, he intimated 
that Col. Pope’s zeal was inspired by his interests as a 
manufacturer of bicycles; and the rebuke which Senator 
Hoar promptly administered to the New Hampshire Sena- 
ter was well deserved. 





But while a national Department of Roads would be a 
very desirable addition to the executive system of our 
government—and doubtless we shall have it some day— 
this is by no means the only direction in which Colonel 
Pope has made his influence felt for the improvement of 
the public roads. Indeed, it may be said that it is to his 
efforts, more largely than to anything else, that public 
opinion has been aroused on this subject and that a begin- 
ning has been made in the work of road improvement 
under the sanction and with the aid of the government. 
Here in Massachusetts, the state has formally taken up the 
work under the law of last year, and the report of the 
Highway Commission shows that a considerable advance 
has been made. This laws looks to the construction and 
maintenance of state highways, on request of county com. 
wissioners with approval of the Highway Commissioners, 
the Legislature to finally pass upon each case by appro- 
priating or refusing money for the proposed construction. 
It isa conservative measure, and the building of roads 
under its provisions depends entirely upon the willingness 
or the ability of the Legislature to provide the money. Al- 
ready, as a result of the hearings given by the Highway 
Commissioners in the several counties the past season, state 
highways are petitioned for at Nantucket; between Fall 
River and New Bedford, by way of Dartmouth and West- 
port; from Boston to the Rhode Island line through Ded- 
ham, Walpole and Attleboro; from Springfield by way of 
Westfield, Russell and Blandford ; from Northampton to 
Cummington ; from Conway to Sunderland; from Ashby 
to Fitchburg—and so on in all sections from Berkshire to 


and to pay a fit honorarium to its designer. 


corrupting rust, and for ages upon ages, the Champernoon 


, or the Jones who had been so considerate. 


| motto in the court of honor— 


which would enable it to strike the annual medal in gold | 
There is no 

4 
way known to us by which the gratitude of generations | 


could be 80 readily maintained as by thus laying by say ten 
guages Enough 14 known of Dr Dvor ak’s yroduction to ] ; ‘ 
or wt 4 fee) ‘“ : . I t 1ousand dollars. 


It would be free from the dangers of 


medal,or the Mowlson medal, or the Radcly ffe medal, or | 
the Jones medal would preserve to a grateful posterity the | 
memory of the Champernoon, the Mowlson, the Radclyffe 
No such bene- 
factor, however, has yet arisen, and it is left for Tae Com- 
MONWEALTH every year, with no resources but those of 
ink and type, to strike the annual medal. 

In America, this year, there is no question as to the 


event to be commemorated. The World’s Fair came into 


| existence in 1893 and lived its short life, which in the same 


year ended. A generation will have passed before the 


lessons will be fully laid out in print which it teaches to, 


|mankind. The stimulus which it gives in invention, in | 


social order, in national education, will not be exhausted 
while the men live who have seen it, nor the curiosity 
which it has excited. But its visible life is ended, and the | 
year 1893 is to be credited with its honors and its lessons. | 

It is for the artists to determine what are to be the em- 
blems or images on the obverse and reverse of our great 
gold medal when it shall be struck. The motto is that 
Eternal Word selected by President Eliot for the first 


THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 
For the great exposition will be remembered as the 
free work of a free people. impossible to any other. And 
the only result of the work which is worth man’s consider- | 


ing is the strength which, in various ways, it will give to 
the institutions of freedom. Where truth reigns and while | 
truth reigns, those institutions stand. Where falsehood 
rules, there is no freedom and no place for it. 

There are those who would make the medal of 1893 to | 
be the memorial of disaster. The country has been struck 
in its industrial interests by one of those typhoons which 
occur with a certain regularity, such as has been supposed 
to show that they depended on astronomical causes. Old 
men remember the crash of 1837, and that of 1857, and 
that of 1873, and now that of which we are suffering the 
consequences of 1893. If we count back to the financial 
crisis of 1816, the periods are twenty-one years, twenty 
The periods 


of some comets have not been much more regular. 


years, sixteen years, and now twenty years. 


But no man and no nation likes to publish the memori- 


hae to retreat from the stage in the full blaze of her 
fame.” 

She travelled with her husband abroad and al! over 
England and Wales, and the jottings in her journal show 
how keen an eye she had for natural scenery, and how 
carefully she got up her castles and ruined abbeys. She 
was a modest and amiable woman, who did not publish he: 
self nor sink the gentlewoman in the writer. So little was 
she known tothe public thatin her own lifetime there was 
widely current an absurd story that her mind had given 
way under the horrors evoked by her imagination. Sh, 
suffered for twelve years from asthma, and died 71) 
February, 1823. A sixth romance, Gaston de Blondeville, 
with a metrical tale, St. Alban’s Abbey, and other poems, 
was published in 1826. 

Asa novelist, Mrs. 


and a short life, 
Radcliffe stands, in time, between 
Horace Walpole and Clara Reeve on the one hand and 
Sir Walter Scott on the other. She was mistress of ever 


| art of awakening the curiosity and enchaining the attention 
. 


of a reader, and she displays great artistic power in th: 
atmosphere of majestic gloom and mystery in which she 
enwraps her figures. She knew well how to make use of 
forest solitudes and every aspect of external nature sug 
gestive of terror, but she ever failed lamentably in th: 
conclusion of her stories by resolving the seemingly super 
natural effects of the preceding pages into simple natura) 
Further, 


her figures are mere shadows, without touch of reality, and 


causes which the reader resents as inadequate. 


her pages are unrelieved by ever a gleam of humor or even 
wit. But she was dear to our grandfathers, dearer still t 
our grandmothers ; Crabb Robinson preferred her stories 
to Waverley; and so sagacious a writer as Dunlap could 
write, “Life has few better things than sitting at the 
chimney-corner in a winter evening and reading such 
absurdities.” 


AMERICAN WOMANHOOD. 


‘ American’ in the title is intended to apply only to that 
portion of this hemisphere which is covered by our United 
States. That wuidniiesd here has more freedom, possesses 
more individuality and is less dependent than in other 


countries, will undoubtedly be conceded by intelligent and 


|observant travellers. Not that woman is enslaved else- 


where, at least where modern civilization has right of 


|way. Still, in many countries she is so dominated by so- 
|cial customs that she is practically enslaved, and we all 


must concede that social custom, whether based on sound 
sense or unreasoning prejudice, is inexorable. 

This custom commands the Japanese to sit with un- 
booted feet upon the floor of the drawing-room of his host ; 


nor must a yonng man call upon and pass an evening with 
| 
a young lady alone. 


The Chinese may not greet his friend 
with a handshake. The American woman may not dress 
in bloomers with impunity, nor ride astride on horseback. 
To ignore or contravene custom, almost everywhere, is to 
run the risk of social ostracism. 

But while American social law brands some innovations 
as bold, there is a certain freedom here unknown else- 
where. No German young woman, for example, would 
spend an evening alone with a young man in the drawing- 
room of her father’s home without tarnishing her good 
name. In this country, such evenings are common. Per- 
haps here this social custom is too indulgent; yet no one 
would claim that the purity of American womanhood com- 





als of defeat. Nero struck no medal to commemorate the 
burning of Rome. At Mr. Currier’s shop, as he sold me 
battle pieces representing fifty hard-fought fights, I said to | 
him: “ You show me only pictures of victory.” He said: 
“[ have no others to sell. Any other man may publish 
the defeats of my country — not 1.” 

So we will let the year 1893 go by without commemo- 
rating its great disasters. We will hope to forget them, if 
they can be forgotten. We will try to repair them, if they 
And we will enter on January with the 
hope for all our countrymen that they may enjoy a Happy 
New Year. Epwarp E. Hate. 


can be repaired. 


THE OTHER ANN RADCLIFFE. 


Radcliffe, Ann, novelist, was born in London, ninth 
July, 1764, of respectable tradespeople with good connec- 
tions. Her maiden name was Ward, but in her twenty- | 





Cape Cod. The Commissioners say that there are some 20,- 
Ppruiles of highways in the state, and that it is likely that 
about ten per cent, or 2,000 miles, will sooner or later come 
under the provisions of the new law. “ Figuring roughly,” 
they say in their report, “if each county should have from 
ten to fifteen miles of state road built in it each year it 
would take from ten to fifteen years to complete the work 
for the fourteen counties in the state. It is hoped that the 


state will be willing to carry on this large internal improve- 
ment at the rate of an appropriation of $500,000 every 


third year, at Bath, she married William Radcliffe, a 

| graduate of Oxford and sometime student of law, who be- 
came proprietor and editor of the weekly English Chroni- 
cle. She took to writing to pass the time when alone, and 


| bayne, which was followed by A Sicilian Romance (1790), 


Udolpho (1794) and The Italian (1797). For the last she 


she published no more novels. “Like an actress in full | 





year.” 


possession of her applauded powers,” says Scott, “she 


as early as 1789 published The Castles of Athlire and Dun- | 
The Romance of the Forest (1791), The Mysteries of | 


received £800; for its predecessor, £500. From this time | 


pares unfavorably with that of Germany. 

Again, the advance, perhaps some would call it the in- 
roads, that woman has made in this country in all the 
/avenues where bread is won is the wonder of the century. 
| Rare is the opportunity or work where her competition is 

not felt. She has invaded the pulpit, the bar, the rostrum. 
Her deft fingers and delicate judgment minister in the sick 


| room, whether to prescribe or administer. In pedagogy 
| she far outnumbers the sterner sex; and in these later 
| years the climb of several colleges for women into the fore- 
most ranks of educational institutions has given ber the 
opportunity to demonstrate her right by the quality, both 
of her attainments and teaching skill, to a seat side by side 
with the male members of her profession. She is no longer 
Miss Brown, but Professor Brown. Why not? If the 
power to teach well in an institution like Harvard entitles 
}a man to the honorable title, why shall not similar power 
| bring the same title to a woman at Radcliffe ? 

Then, too, we accord the title of Doctor to the woman 
|who has graduated at a reputable medical college for 
|women. Why not accord her elsewhere the title that men 

win for the same grade of work, or position? We smiled 
| over the ‘ shingle’ bearing the inscription “ Foster & Foster, 





| Attorneys at Law,” which was hung some twenty-five years 
| ago by the side of door of a law office in a Western 
city—smiled when © yere told that the two members of 
the firm were husbana “ie. But when some of us heard, 
later on, Mrs. Foster jing with marvelous legal skill 
| and knowledge for tl — ression of the rum traffic, our 
| prejudice against ‘ w yers’ was swept away in the 
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resistless swirl of her logic and eloquence. 

So woman in America has literally forged to the front ; 
for it has not been thirty days since I was interested in a 
brieflet which described the operation of a woman as a 
blacksmith. So marvellous has been the growth of 


woman's industrial independency inthis country that preju- | 


dice has passed through the stage of wonderment and is 
now entering that of admiration. 
admire the plucky woman who goes out and visits her 
patients while her husband ‘minds the baby, however 
much we may question his skill in that oceupation. 

The abolition of slavery has done much to bring about 
this womanly independence. In the days of slavery, espe- 
cially in the South, it was thought that manual labor, at 
least, was degrading ; and the daughters of all * gentlemen’ 
were supposed to vindicate the blueness of the family 
blood by doing absolutely nothing. This social notion 
affected the whole nation more than we of the North are 
always willing to concede. With the abolition of slavery, 
Womanhood all over that fair land, 
with the loss of her wealth, was forced to do violence to 
her social prejudice and descend into the rank of toilers 
for bread. 


all this was changed. 


With that descent, not only was Southern 
caste gone, but labor was still more ennobled, and woman- 
hood throughout the nation was freer to do what it wished. 


From that time on, woman has been coming more and 


more to the front, until it has come to pass in these last ' 


days that the popular voice welcomes her anywhere, if she 
show by the excellency of her work her right to fill the 
place she has now. In this respect the American woman- 
hood is free. J. M. WiL.itaMs. 


Burlington, N. J. 


A BOSTON BOY IN 12817. 





We have received the following interesting letter from 
a valued correspondent, who has read Mr. Hale’s New 
England Boyhood, and whose own reminiscences go back 
to a period some years earlier than that which Mr. Hale 
describes. 

At the close of 1817, I was placed—a little fellow— 
under the care of Mr. Bourgoyne, a French teacher, resid- 
ing in Devonshire street. Left very much to myself, I 
My brother, a merchant, at that 
time doing business on India street, thinking to qualify me 
for employment abroad, felt that the first step would be to 
acquire a knowledge of the French language. Left very 
much to myself, though only ten years old, I ‘took my 
chances.’ 1 


‘paddled my own canoe.’ 


clerks in Boston, who devoted their evenings to studies 
like my own, under Mr. Bourgoyne. 


The locality in Devonshire street in which I lived, still | 


stands, though everything around it has changed. 
and is, on the west side of Devonshire street, but is now 


encased, enwrapped and mummyfied, by other buildings | 


around. 


containing in the rear a wooden dwelling house, and on 


the corner of Water street was a blacksmith’'s shop. Op- 


posite this shop, on the corner of Devonshire and Water | 
streets, was a large, old-fashioned, gambrel-roofed house. | 


Back of this, on Devonshire street, there was 


a large 
garden, and then an old-fashioned dwelling-house. 


Across 
this yard and garden was seen a long, open space extend- 


ing to Congress street, unoccupied save by an old Quaker | 


meeting-house. It was a tradition of the time that this 
sanctuary was not used for religious purposes, except that 
an old Quaker from Charlestown came over occasionally of 
a Sunday and sat, alone and silent, on the consecrated 
benches. It was said that he did this, in order that the 
title to the property might not be lost by default. A few 


years later, the property was sold, and a Quaker meeting- | 


house was built in Morton Place, leading out of Federal 
street. 

The territory of which I am speaking was a large, 
unoccupied space. 
a few insignificant buildings, and then the old Exchange 
Coffee (the original one) stood out in all its grandeur. 
Like you I could pass down Beach street and see the open 
water and shipping. Just think of a Unitarian meeting- 
house (George Ripley’s) standing at the head of Liverpool 
wharf ! 

Speaking of coasting upon the Common, I seem to have 


enjoyed a larger liberty than you did. The Park street 


mall seems to have been your ‘ pent up Utica,’ but we, boys | 


of an earlier date,-used to start from the upper part of 
Beacon street mall, and, leaving the great elm on our right, 


slide on, to a greater or less distance, as the character of | 
our sled runners, as ‘iron bound’ or otherwise, permitted. | 


Let me bear witness to the hospitality of the Boston boys 
of that early period. 
but some generous boy, taking pity perhaps upon my desti- 
tute condition as a stranger, would always treat me toa 
ride. 

And this reminds me of another coasting place. The 


east side of Pearl street was an open field. Being a spur 


BOSTON 


In spite of ourselves we 


My associates were, mainly, young gentlemen, 


It was, | 


Between it and Water street wasa spacious yard 


On Devonshire street (east side) were | 


I, a poor waif, had no sled of my own, | 


a short descent, but a very steep one. The boys enjoyed 
}it; and so did I. 
|dependent upon others for a ride, I cast about to devise 
some way to assert my independence. The place was used 
as a kind of Tophet, where things worn out and _ useless 
| were thrown. 
of a ‘beef-critter’ which we should call the pelvis. I 
found that I could accommodate my little corpus in this 
capacious specimen of anotomy, and that I could slide 
jdown the steep declivity as well as the rest of them. | 
beg you take notice how plainly this shows how steep must 
have been the descent to overcome so great friction, and 
what a desert the place must have been to have been made 
a receptacle of bones—a very Golgotha. 


Cuarces BABBAGE. 
Pepperell, Dec. 16, 1893. 


THE SWAMP ANGEL. 


Hark! the hermit-thrush is singing, 
And his wild, ethereal strain 

Like a silver horn is ringing 
Over forest, hill and plain, 

“QO spheral, spheral, spheral !” 
We seem to hear him say, 

“O holy, holy, holy! 


O clear, O clear away!” 


From gloomy swamps and lonely ways, 
And woodlands that are wild and dim, 
We hear in rising notes of praise 
The hermit’s tender evening hymn. 
“() holy, holy, holy Ye 
We seem to hear him say, 
“Q spheral, spheral, speral ! 
O clear, O clear away!” 


Frank H. Sweet. 
Peacedale, R. ]. 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


So much has been written in regard to the World's 
Fair that it would seem as if there could be little more of 
interest to present to your readers, and yet there is one 
phase of the exhibits which has ina measure escaped 
This phase is that of Educational Exhibits from 
Foreign Countries, many of which were worthy of a more 
than superficial study. 


notice. 


The main stumbling block to such investigation was 
ithat, while the American educational exhibits were 
| grouped in one section of the gallery of the Manufactures 
}and Liberal Arts Building, the lack of space, or the decision 
lof the different nationalities, had so divided educational 
| material from other countries, that it was only by commu- 
| nication with the different Royal Commissioners that I 
| was enabled to learn the position and extent of the foreign 
| school exhibits. 
The most comprehensive exhibits of this class were 
|} sent by Germany, France, Great Britain and her colonies, 
Sweden, Brazil, the Argentine Republic and Japan. 
Germany’s educational exhibit, displayed in the Liberal 
Arts, was most complete in that part devoted to the univer- 


sities of the Empire. Here was case after case, with 
detailed presentations from both medical and philosophical 
| faculties. The library collections from the higher schools 
| for girls were noteworthy, as also diagrams and programmes 
of normal schools, atlases, reckoning machines, globes, 


apparatus used in common and middle-grade schools. 

Several of the German kingdoms or principalities had 
special exhibits of their own, grouped with those of the 
German Empire. Austria, Hungary and Switzerland 
united with Germany, in the matter of university presenta- 
tion, but did not attempt to make a complete educational 
exhibit in the lower grades of schools. 


| France endeavored to portray the life of the average 
child from its entrance into the elementary grades to the 
| close of such instruction, said Monsieur Jules Steeg, Direc- 
| tor of the Pedagogical Museum in Paris. There were copy 
| books, text books and drawings, as also compositions of 
the pupils. Each grade of schools was represented in a 
similar manner by the work of the average pupil. The 
classics were observed in the library collection and many 
general text-books familiar to those who have pursued a 
line of study in France. The schgol exhibit from Paris 
was found in a separate building on the Lake shore, and 
here the finely-finished drawings and the exhibits from the 
| professional schools for girls were most noticeable. 

The London School Board had a selected exhibit — not 
_representative at all of the average child, as in France — in 
the Liberal Arts, where were displayed cases of material 
from the kindergarten to the elementary and 
grades. Here again the drawings and ornamental 
work showed most careful finish. The public schools of 
New South Wales, the Sydney Technological College and 
other schools of the Colonies—Canada by no means 


higher 





et Fort Hill, it presented a very abrupt declivity. It was 
| 


But being unwilling to be always | 


Among the débris I luckily found that part | 
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excepted — were represented by drawings, apparatus for 
modeling, large photographs indicating construction o 

| school buildings, many of these edifices quite sumptuous in 
| design. 

Sweden's educational exhibit was found in that most 


typical building—from an architectural standpoint—the 


Swedish Building. The three groups—s/é/d, gymnastics, and 


| feminine handicrafts—were considered as most representa- 
| tive of that Northern country. 


The technical school of 
| Stockholm was represented by industrial art designs, wood- 
carving, chasing and engraving, and vdjets-d’art worthy of 
the most skilled handicraft. A model of the Niiis school 
| building was seen, with pupils at work in different divisions 
of slijd training. The Ling system of gymnastics was 
indicated by models of men and boys going through the 
| different exercises. Special stress was given to the best 
| positions to be taken in the carrying on_of the s/éjd work, 
| nor was this matter of position neglected in the strengthen- 
| ing of any weakness of the physical. Feminine handicrafts 
aimed to act as an educational medium and to fit girls for 
| practical life. The garments were neatly made by girls 
between seven and fourteen years of age; the mending 
'and darning were marvels of neatness and skill; often- 
times it required a practiced eye to discover where patches 
| were put on. The only criticism that could be made was 
| as to the strain upon the eyesight in doing such needle- 
| work. 

Norway made no special educational exhibit, as was 
stated to me by the Royal Commissioner Herr Ram, but 
a few books of educational statistics were observed, also 
photographs of school buildings. 

Denmark, in the Liberal Arts, had a neatly constructed 
model room, showing men or boys who were being in- 
structed in the fundamentals of work with tools in wood 
construction. Here, as in Sweden, the physiological side 
was taken into consideration, and charts indicated the 
normal position to be taken as the work progressed, so as 
to avoid all curvature of the spine and elevating of either 
shoulder. 

Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands made no exhibits 
of their educational systems, for good and sufficient reasons, 
as the Commissioners from those countries stated. This 
was certainly a matter of regret to those who understand 
how much of interest might have been presented. 

Russia’s school exhibit was of an interesting character, 
although not as complete as the student would have desired 
from that great empire. Her delegates, gentlemen Wol- 
kvisky, Dimeha and Kovalevsky, added greatly thereto by 
the theses on the progressive phases of education in 
Russia which were presented at the educational Congresses. 
The Ministry of Popular Enlightenment ( Education) sent 
many text books in Russian, French and English languages, 
such as histories, geographies, arithmetics; also pro- 
grammes of different schools, botanical specimens, cata- 
logues of universities, of colleges, or higher schools for 
girls; photographs of the halls and reading-rooms of the 
pedagogical council, drawings, copy books, ete. The 
Imperial Academy of Sciences had fifteen volumes of its 
proceedings on file. The Ministry of War sent photo- 
graphs of their military exercises, the young lads of the 
military schools presenting a fine appearance in their 
school battalions. The Empress Marie Institutions for 
Girls were represented by lovely embroideries, altar-pieces, 
and fineneedle work, and in addition there were catalogues 
giving a sketch of these institutions. 





Spain, as Sefior Dupuy de Lome stated, did not 


| attempt to make any school exhibit. It had, however, a 
| series of diagrams or charts showing how the articula- 
| tion method is taught in the National College for the Deaf 
| and Dumb at Madrid. The use of the facial muscles when 
pronouncing certain sounds was indicated on these charts 
by lines drawn upwards, sideways or downwards from the 
open lips. There were readers in raised type for the use 
of the blind, specimens of copy books and drawings from 
the common schools, and, as in most of the countries, pho- 
tographs of school buildings. 

Mexico, too, displayed the same Spanish type of school 
architecture, with inner courts and rich ornamentation. 
There were photographs of State and Agricultural Colleges 
and of the Schools of Arts and Trades; wonderful onyx 
books from the manual training schools, the modelling and 
grooving being done by the pupils; text and copy-books 
from schools in the different Mexican states; also work of 
the deaf, dumb and blind, such as is usually displayed by 
such institutions. 

Central America had, in each of the buildings repre- 
senting that group of states, certain types of school exhib- 
its, but nothing comprehensive in character. In general, 
school books and needlework alone were presented. 

The South American countries were in the main well 
represented in their educational exhibits in the Liberal 
Arts Building. The Argentine Republic presented a com- 
plete set of reports and school laws, text-books, copy-books 
and compositions of pupils, and drawings done by pupils of 
the various grades of schools. 


Then there were finely- 
finished photographs, giving types of school buildings, which 
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indicate that, if one can judge from the external, some 
divisions of South America are not behind North America 
in point of school architecture. 

Brazil took a first rank in its school exhibit. Chile, 
alas! was not represented at all. In the Brazilian exhibit 
of the Liberal Arts Building, there were several sections 
devoted to school work. One observed maps of school 
districts, albums of drawings made in elementary schools, 
copy-books, kindergarten work of all kinds, feminine handi- 
work of children from eleven years of age on, manual 
training work modelled on that of the Niiiis school in 
Sweden, pictures of children solving problems at the black- 
boards, tables of comparative statistics of schools in 1871 
and 1884, a special exhibit from the School of Arts in 
Parafia, photographs of schools and school buildings, and 
photographs of boys in their school battalions. 

Uruguay divided its exhibit into four sections: furnish- 
ings and apparatus adopted by the Government; photo- 
graphs of school life and buildings; work of pupils from 
kindergarten to normal; school models, libraries, text- 
books, statistics and diagrams. 

The United States of Columbia, in its own building, 
simply displayed biographies, critical studies and normal 
school books, with a full series of the Anales de Instruecion 
Publica (12 vols.) and the Anales de la Universidad (13 
vols.). 

Japan, last but by no means least, had a comprehensive 
school exhibit in the Liberal Arts. This represented 
every grade of work, through kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary, commercial, agricultural and university exhibits. 
The collections included text-books in Japanese and Eng- 
ish, copy-books, photographs, manual work, feminine han- 
dicrafts, chemical apparatus, drawings, normal school 
work, botanical specimens, apparatus for teaching, commer- 
cial and agricultural school exhibits, reports of educational 
societies, models from evening schools, and photographs of 
school buildings. 

A prolonged study of these different exhibits would 
have been invaluable to the student; a mere cursory exam- 
ination was of interest. F. G. Frencu. 


Lynn’s Way of Helping its Unemployed. 


At a meeting at the house of Miss Sohier, Beacon 
Street, to learn about the Lynn plan for giving work to 
the unemployed, Mayor Hayes of that city spoke the 
following effect : 

In the early autumn a committee was formed for the 
purpose of giving work to the unemployed. Mr. Hayes 
was elected chairman, but not in his official capacity as 
mayor. ‘The system adopted was to raise funds privately 
and give work to men with families dependent upon them. 
With the consent of the Park Commissioners, the labor 
was to be performed mostly upon the public Park. The 
plan went into operation early in October. 

A man applies for work, and, if he is a deserving citi- 
zen of Lynn ( as shown by the approval of the Associated 
Charities after due investigation), he is given a card entit- 
ling him to work for one dollar a day for three days in the 
week. The hours are from 7 A.M. to12M. The wages 
are based upon the two dollar standard for a full day's 
work. It is a little less than half a day's pay, as the 
standard working day is nine hours. The earnings are 
not such as to attract any but the needy; and the work 
does not compete with regular industries, as it is such that 
it would not be done at this season of the year but for the 
desperate need of givingemployment. About 120 men are 
thus employed for three days of the week, and another 
squad of the same number for the ather three days. Want 
of funds is the chief limitation on the number. The city 
furnishes funds only so far as supplying implements and 
superintendents. 

Although none of these men have been turned off from 
the work, yet some forty-five have left it for better jobs. 
Among those availing themselves of this opportunity to 
make a bare living are noi only the regular day-laborer 
class, but also many, skilled mechanics and other highly 
trained workmen, and many that were not brought up to 
heavy manual labor. The quality of the work done is sur- 
prisingly good, partly, perhaps, because the hours are 
short. Two good features of the plan are that it relieves 
the departments that look regularly after the poor, and 
that it has induced many of the manufactories to retain 
employees on shorter hours rather than turn them away. 

The cost of the undertaking is about $800 a week. It 
is to hoped that the city will return to the donors the 
legitimate price of the work if it had been done at a 
seasonable time of the year. This price should be ascer- 
tained by experienced engineers. The answer to the natu- 
ral question, Why should not the city bear the whole ex- 
pense now ? is that in hard times a city cannot well attend 
it» extraordinary work any more than can a private citizen. 
‘Taxes would have to be increased, and, moreover, political 
« «sideration would enter into the management. 


| 
prominent citizens of Lynn, and that it has far surpassed 


his own expectation as a practical means of helping the 
unemployed. 
except to thank Mr. Hayes, as it was called strictly to get 


Nothing was resolved upon by the meeting 
information and for no other purpose. 
WHITHER THOU GOEST. 


BY SOLOMON SOLIS—-COHEN. 

O Love, I cried, Thou saidst thy path was strewn 
With roses; and behold my naked feet 
Have tracked in crimson all thy stony street, 
And faintness cometh swift upon me. Soon 
Shall I fall prostrate in thy cruel way, 
With eyes that reck not betwixt night and day - 
Nor any joy of all thou toldest, is won. 

“ Wouldst thou turn back ?” said Love. 

Nay, nay, I cried, Lead on? 


O Love, I cried, Thou saidst thine air was filled 
With unimagined melody; the lays 
That poets whisper in their hearts; the praise 
Tumultuous, of the happy birds that build. 
I hear a burden of all grief and pain — 
Harsh discords of reproach — the broken strain 
Of one that by a ruined nest makes moan. 
“ Wouldst thou turn back ?” said Love. | 
Nay, nay, I cried, Lead on! | 
| 


O Love, I cried, These be thy flowers that spring, 
Glorious with crimson stain beneath my feet ; 

And mine own heart makes melody more sweet, 
For memoried sorrows, than thy glad birds sing. 
Fain would I tarry in this happy place, 
But thou still holdest thine unloitering pace 
Toward the dark vale beyond the setting sun. | 
“Wouldst thou turn back ?” said Love. 
Nay, nay, I cried, Lead on! 


Scribner’ s. 





FLEETING SHOWS. | 


A GROUP O° THE YEARS. 


had a veiled brightness as of the sun shining through a 
} 
light mist, yet there was nothing of sun-warmth in that 


brightness; though the mystery of the moonlight was in it, 


. ‘ | 
unseen cloud; and sometimes there pulsed through it a 
sudden access of greater light. This last happened when 
there were Footsteps upon the Mountains. 


* 
+ 


For behind the meadows there were Mountains; of 
such mighty height and strange, indefinite outline, that ex- 
cept as their actuality impressed itself upon the very at- 
mosphere, a conviction of the heart, rather than an im- 
pression of the senses, one would have thought them 
rather such a massing of low clouds as comes before the 
storm. Across the Mountains paths led; and sometimes 
there came, borne on the windless air, a far, strange echo 
as of solemn Footsteps that traversed those paths. 

*,® 


Before the meadows a river rolled; and what lay on 


thest wave. Nor could any in the meadows, not seeing, 
remember what lay beyond the river; for the name of the 
river was Lethe. 

o,2 

The dwellers in the meadows were countless beyond all 
numbering or grasp of fancy; for they were those who, 
since this our world was, have come into it from beyond 
|} the Mountains, and have lingered for a space, and hence 
| have passed. 

Among them all there came, before the sight of one 
who walked and wondered, certain shapes unlike their 
| fellows: taller, of heroic size; in strange and varied gar- 
|ments ; but each with a fillet bound about their lofty brows, 
}and on the fillet a number, scintillant in light — perhaps a 
number of but a single figure; perhaps a number of four 
figures; but in no instance of more than this. And he 
who walked was told, in answer to his wondering, that 
these were the shapes of the years that had come and gone 
over this low earth, since One came to the earth from be- 
yond the Mountains, whose tarrying dated anew this 
earth’s life. 





*,° 
“Which year is that, above whose number is a solemn, 
shining Star, and to whom alone, of all the thronging mul- 
titude of years, those who pass, do obeisance ?” 
| “The number below the Star is One. And the Star is 
|the immortally-enduring reflection of the Star the Magi 


the yon side, no dweller in the meadows might see, for the | 
fog that, an impenetrable wall, lifted itself from’ the far- | 


| me mory of the Place de la Concort 


yet it was opaline rather than moon-silvery. Those who | comes to join our company? Lo! 





which men down-faced a king, and said, ‘ Lo! 


obey, that you may command the safelier.” 
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And no year ever brought such glory; and no year can 


command such homage, here in the meadows where even 


Lethe cannot drown the thought of Bethlehem.” 
* * 
* 


“What year is that, who walks,a knight in antique 


| armor, with resolute eyes beneath his lifted visor; and a 
|mai’é1 hand from whose grasp none can tear a folded 


| scroll?” 


“ That scroll is the Magna Charta. That is the year in 
You com- 


|mand but on our sufferance; and we will teach you to 


And to 


jall eternity that year will wear the dress of the men 
|who in Runnymede fields showed your world how 


men may lesson kings; because to be aking is an accident, 


but to be a man,a gift Divine. And here in the meadows 


| of the asphodel, that year shall carry evermore the scroll 


it wrote, and bent a king’s pride to the signing, down in 


those green old meadows the brave English sun shone on.” 


* * 
> 


“ And what year, that, who walks with large and wist- 
ful eyes, that see what his fellows cannot see?” 


“ That year saw a new continent, a world’s hope, rise 


i, ° > 
| from what, to other eves, was but the ‘ waste, unfertile 


|  <_ie 
| sea. rhat year saw— 


‘A dreamer dreaming greatly, in a man-stified town: 
Who yearned beyond the sky-line where strange ships go 
down: 
Came the vision, came the glory, came the power, with the 
need, 
And the soul that is not man’s soul, was lent him; to lead’ 


and saw that dreamer’s dream come true. And evermore 


| that year looks, with Columbus's wistful eyes, across the 


mists that hide from us what Is to Be.” 
* * 
* 
“ And that year who rushes, mad, a Menad, her rough 
hands red, and a strange red shape above her wild and 
loosened hair?” 


“ Her hands are reddened in the blood of kings, and of 


| women gentle and brave. Wherever her red cap waved, 
the streets ran red. She is the vear of the Scourge of 


tesa |God. The River of Forgetfulness cannot wash away the 


le; nor the echoes on 


The meadows were vast and dim. The light that suf-| the Mountains of Eternity drive from men’s ears the rat- 


fused them was not of the sun nor of the moon, though it | tling of the tumbrils of the French Revolution.” 


eS 9 
. 


‘ There is the sound of oar-beats on the River!” 
“Do yon forget another year passes, to-night, and 


He steps from the dark 


knew said that this light never faded; though sometimes | barge, upon the wave-wasted sedge of this our meadows, 


there swept over it a fleeting shadow, as from some high | even as we speak!” 


‘* How wearily he moves! ” 

“ He is sped by few men’s love. He has brought much 
sorrow and scant relief from sorrow. Sickness and want 
and the fear of them have walked at his right hand, in the 
waning months of his short passing.” 

“ And 1894?” 

“ We have heard but the echoes of his footsteps as they 
crossed the Mountains. But he stands on your low earth 
in this hour; anda Light from beyond the Mountains is on 
his face!” 

Dorotay Lunpr. 





COMMISSIONER MURPHY BEFORE THE TOLSTOI CLUB, 
pEc. 13, 1893. 
[Reported for The Commonwealth by G. W. Lee.) 
American cities are in much greater danger of bad fires 
than those of Europe. The fire hazard of Boston is prob- 


|ably proportionally larger than that of any other city in 


this country. Since the great fire of 1872, a better class of 
buildings have been put up; but we still have a great 
many fire-traps and many other features, such as narrow 
streets, overhead electric wires, extremes of climate, etc., 
to make the risk peculiarly large. 

With a population of half a million in round numbers, 
we have a fire department of 800 men, forty-three engines, 
seventeen ladder trucks, with a few chemical engines and 
other apparatus. The department is larger in proportion 
to the wealth of the city than any other fire department in 
the country. On the other hand it is one of the best 
managed. Method of appointment to the Boston service 
is very strict. Ten years ago any one wishing to be ap- 
pointed to the service was very apt to get his appointment 
by applying to a friendly alderman or councilman for re- 
commendation. A great many thus got in who wanted a 
job, without having any great love fur the work. Fre- 


| quently the man with a nervous store ot energy, and per- 


haps in many ways a crank, will make the best fireman. 
The examination has been much improved during the last 
ten years. Aftera satisfactory physical examination, sixty- 
five per cent is required for mental examination. The 
mental, or ‘literary’ examination, is only to insnre aver- 


age intelligence. In the physical examination such tests 


Speaking of the success of the experiment, Mayor | once saw pause above a Manger. That is the year that | as ladder climbing, rope-climbing and running, are given. 
Li yes said it was now highly approved of by the most’ saw the birth into your world, of the Lord of all the years. ! The fire commissioners have the right to choose from three 
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men sent them the one they prefer. But they seldom 
exercise their prerogative, adhering rather to the examina- 
tion marks. It is fuily as hard to pass the physical exami- 


nation for the Boston Fire Department to-day as that for 


. ne . . . . | 
the Naval Academy or West Point, and probably harder, | men are in office. Out in Missouri the fire departments | 


A tower eighty or ninety feet high is used in drilling the 
new men on rope and ladder climbing, making hitches, ete: 
After thirty days of this drill comes six months’ prepara- 
tion, followed by six months more if the man does well. 
Then comes the school of telegraphy and engineering prac- 
tice. 

There are also call men, paid $200 to $300 aceording 
to the section they work in. Call service is better than no 
service at all, and these men will remain in the service 
until their places are taken by permanent men, call men 
now being no longer appointed. Engine companies that 
The call 


men have the same mental but not the same physical exami- 


have call men have about four permanent men. 


nation as the regular men, and get the same proportionate 
pension when injured in the service. 

The automatic sprinkler is very valuable. Insurance 
companies give a reduction of ten per cent for the auto- 
matic alarm, thirty-two and one-half per cent fora sprinkler 
system with an automatic alarm.  Itis to be noted, how 
ever, that in an $8000 fire in the building of Estes & Lauriat 
he sprinkler did most of the damage. 


Steamer companies have a captain, lieutenant and ten 
men ; hook-and-ladder companies, a captain, lieutenant and 
ten or twelve men. The Chief of the service has charge of 
the whole department. There are ten districts, each with 
its own chief who has charge until the superior comes to 
the fire. There is a repair shop, which, though an ex 
pense, is necessary, as the apparatus cannot be spared to 
send outside. 

Engine houses are grouped well around the square mile 
of territory in the city proper. As an apparatus goes to a 
fire in the thickly settled portion, another from the outlying 
district comes in to take its place, lest a second fire should 
break out at the same time. Communication may be had 
with the headquarters or with another fire by telegraphing 
from the boxes. The district chief is required to report 
thus when he arrives ata fire. Three or four years ago 
the men of the fire department didn’t know anything 
about telegraphy. Now we have all the telegraphers we 
want. It takes about six weeks to learn to send messages 
and to receive them by ear, the latter accomplishment 


being of course the more difficult to acquire. 

There has been a recent investigation into the capacity 
of engines, and it is safe to say that they will throw from 
600 to 1000 gallons a minute, according to whether thes 
are of the first, second or third class. 400 revolutions is 
the theoretical speed of the engine, but 225 the usual. 
With this 400 to 800 gallons will be pumped. The streams 
played vary from one to two inches in diameter. Twenty 
years ago the average stream was from three-eighths to 
three-yuarters of an inch. The fire-boat, pumping salt 
water, is a very useful part of the service. Also the chem- 
ieal engines are very useful. Tersely speaking, the chem- 
ical engine is simply a way of carrying a large bucket of 
water to a fire. By means of soda and vitriol they use a 
sort of soda-fountain power to catch the fire in the begin- 
ning. The secret of putting out fires is to get there quickly. 
This chemical service is also used in Chicago and several 
other large cities, but not in New York. It is to be noted 
that each ordinary engine carries a makeshift ladder to be 
used in case the hook-and-ladder does not arrive in time. 

As a rule, an engine should be on the spot two minutes 
after the alarm is rung. New York can live up to this rule 
better than Boston on account of the shape of the city. 
New York has about 60 engines in 37 miles of territory, 
and about 70 engines altogether. Chicago is well fixed for 
such facilities with its level streets. The river, running 
through the centre of the city, is an additional advantage. 
Boston’s 43 engines cannot be so well centered; and this 
city, with its larger proportionate number of engines, is 
likely to have just as great fires as New York or Chicago. 
Here 40 engines are scattered over 37 miles of territory. 

Comparatively little is thought of large fires in New 
York. 


although the increase of fires is about the same. The 


Here more attention is paid to them by the public, 


goods in the buildings of course feed the fires, however 
fireproof their frames may be. A few years ago, hardly a 
building had more than $200,000 worth of property in it. 
Now two or three million dollars worth is placed under one 
roof. Moreover, in Boston especially, a man owning a 
In New 
York and other large cities, if this is done, things are put 


retail store is apt to make it his storehouse too. 


in buildings worthy the name and not mere food for fires. 
Our fire department has hardly grown in proporticn to 
the risks. The water supply is generally excellent through- 
out the country, in Boston especially so. We have high 
towers and ladders, but there is a limit to their practicable 
height. New dangers arise in the great growth of fluor 
areas and in the multiplicity of electric wires that not only 


impede the fireman in his work but are a source of danger 
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j 
A stream of water played on a live | 


| from getting crossed. 
wire makes a channel of great danger. 

The further west you go from Boston, the more politics 
enter into the fire department, A less iutelligent class of 
At the present time, 


the average fireman in Boston knows that he is getting a 


i 

| govern the politics, it may be said. 
| 

good place and that he is well treated. Ninety-nine per 
cent know enough not to take a partisan part in politics. 
Roughly speaking, the pecuniary outlook is as good as that 
of a West Point graduate. 

Lately Mr. Murphy saw the fire departments, of Lon- 
don and Paris, and says without hesitation that the Ameri- 
can fire departments are the best. But we need the best 
on account of our buildings. On the other side, where 
they build for hundreds of years to come they do not need 
to look out so much for fires. Their firemen are more like 
laborers and are treated as such. The firemen of London 
are largely drawn from the sailorsof the coasting service. 
There are about a thousand firemen in that city. In num- 
ber, their pieces of apparatus are hardly more than in Bos- 
ton, and in size are rather like toys. Over in Paris they 
have a regiment and a half of soldiers for firemen, which 
they change every year or two. They do not have any 
They build well 
In London and Paris the 
building laws are for the health of the people. Life seems 
In the Whitechapel 


district, even, there are hardly such poor buildings as ours. 


tires in Paris to amount to anything. 
ventilated, handsome buildings. 
to count for more there than here. 
Of course, they began centuries before us. In short, the 
root of the evil is the building itself. The building laws 
of Boston, amended last year, will in the course of time 
give us buildings that will not burn. 

While we run to large fire departments and badly con- 
structed cities, abroad they run to the opposite extreme. 
London, to be sure, has had some very large fires lately. 
The ingenuity of man will erect a building, almost perfect 
in his own sight, doing all that brain can devise to prevent 
fire, when all of a sudden his plans are as nothing. Mr. 
Murphy saw the London firemen working at a fire, and felt 
sure they did not know much about their business. They 
were like men working at a new job, ‘Their principal ex- 
perience had probably been running into rooms and put- 
ting out little fires or pumping on a warehouse from the 
street. Fire business is nothing but a trade, as soldiering 
or anything else, and in London they have not had prac- 
tice. 

The day will never come when the fire risks will be as 
they should be, no matter how large you make your depart- 
ment or how much money you spend, until you strike at 
the root of the evil. One or two buildings of bad risk 
burning down will do more harm than twenty years fires of 
average risk. In the Boston fire, back in the seventies, the 
fire jumped seventy feet and over—not the flame, but the 
heat. In a recent New York fire it jumped fifty feet. The 
Brown-Durrell building had twenty-five thousand feet of 
floor space. The Ames building is forty-five feet away. 
Everybody thought it was perfectly safe. The Brown- 
Durrell fire broke the glass of the Ames building and the 
hot air burst through the windows with anexplosion. The 
hot air explosion which set the whole building afire, killed 
four men and burnt another badly in the neck. 

When a fire breaks out in a building with large floor 
area, it is apt to be disastrous. In Hamburg, Germany, 
over amillion dollar fire recently occurred. ‘The same rule 
applied. The building was perfect in construction—stone 
walls and everything else. That city has enormous 
hydrants in the buildings all through the warehouse dis- 
trict. But the roof of this building was made of boards. 
The theorists say there was enough heat in that roof to 
superheat the air and cause an explosion, forcing the air 
down the elevator shaft and thus setting fire to the whole 
building. Goods getting afire will burn any bvilding. 

Mr. Hazeltine, called upon to say a few words from the 
insurance man’s point of view, said that the insurance com- 
panies are assessed to support the Protective Department. 
This department simply protects goods by spreading rub- 
ber blankets and awnings over them to make the water 
pour off. It does a great deal of good and protects prop- 
erty without asking about its insurance. Continuing, he 
said that the system of rating in insurance has been radi- 
cally changed. The Universal Mércantile Schedule will 











| probably be adopted over the wholecountry. The rates in | 


| Boston have been boosted up lately. The key rate of the 
city is nineteen cents, from which a rating is built up. So 
|much is added for the floors, skylights, ete. 
capital is fast going out in this country. Most of the large 
English companies have met with an absolute loss this 
year. It would have been money in their pockcts if they 
could have paid some thousands of dollars to have retired 
from the country a year ago. The big houses in Boston 
are suffering from want of insurance. No fire insurance 
company can do business in this state unless it has $200,000 
capital. You could not get $200,000 together to start an 
insurance company in Boston to-morrow. Mr. Hazeltine 
| agrees with Mr. Murphy that one big fire does more harm 
| than a dozen ordinary fires. 


Insurance | 


FINIS. 


The end draws hear. 





By Fates unseen directed 
Our paths diverging tend. 

To lives monotonous the Unexpected 
Comes as a friend, 

While for a moment joyous smiles of meeting 
The gathering shades dispel. 


Ave et Vale!” Lo! the ancient greeting, 
Hail and Farewell ! 


A moment more! And sadness follows after, 
In bursts of keen regret 

That put to silence all the happy laughter 
Wherewith we met. 

The past is dead, the present swiftly fading, 
And in the future dwell 

Hopes faint and few, our longing glance evading. 
Hail, and Farewell! 


The time has come! ’Mid alien scenes and faces 
Our lessening lives must lie, 
And pass henceforth through solitary places 
Beneath a stormy sky. 
Clasp hands, old friend! Against our best endeavor 
The tides of Memory swell. 
Part we as those who part indeed for ever. 
Hail, and Farewell! 
All the Year Round. 


LITERATURE. 


Tue ComMPpLAINING MILLIONS OF Men. A Novel. By Edward 
Fuller. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Not a few people in Boston will take up this book with 
an interest additional to that which they may feel in the 
tale itself. It is dedicated to Mr. E. M. Bacon, the former 
editor of the Post and long identified with what is best in 
journalism, and it is written by Mr. Edward Fuller, who 
was the dramatic critic of the Post, under Mr. Bacon’s 
editorship, and who is now, we believe, upon the staff of 
the Providence Journal. 

It is given to few men toexcel in different directions, 
and it would be surprising if Mr. Fuller's synthetic capacity 
asa novelist should equal the analytical skill as a critic 
which has given him a high reputation both among actors 
and journalists. Moreover, in this book Mr. Fuller has 
undertaken a very difficult task. Hehas a background of 
socialists—vulgar conspirators with whom the hero, a half- 
sincere adventurer, is closely connected. To incorporate 
in a novel a study of socialism or socialists without doing 
violence to the interest and to the imaginative quality of 
the story would seem to be almost impossible. So great a 
novelist as Tourgueneff attempted it, and, as we think, 
failed conspicuously, in Virgin Soil. 

Ilowever, the main design of Mr. Fuller's tale is to ex- 
hibit the developing character of the hero, a young fellow 
of mixed and obscure parentage, who ran away from his 
father, became a clerk, then a socialist and a writer for the 
press, is bitten by the prevailing disease— social ambition’ 
—forsakes a girl of the poorer class who was unselfishly 
devoted to him, pretends to be a Baron, makes a brief suc- 
cess in the best Bohemian (so-called) society of Boston, is 
finally found out, quarrels with everybody, and shoots him- 
self through the head. 

The author shows great cleverness in describing this 
false Baron’s mistakes when he goes into society, and his 
analysis of the man’s own feeling about these mistakes and 
the rebuffs which he receives is very subtle—* Somehow 
he could not win friends. He suspected every one of dis- 
trusting him, of plotting against him. More than that, he 
was reminded in a, hundred ways of the differences be- 
tween him and these new acquaintances—differences which 
being a baron did not overcome in the least. Society had 
an atmosphere of its own, and mere resolution did not seem 
to go,far in making one a gentleman. ‘Then he experienced 
the unwelcome sensation of receiving numberless slights 
even while he was being flattered and lionized. Most 
of them were not meant for slights, but they cut none the 
less deeply for all that, and talking to people one didn’t 
know was still a difficult task; indeed, it was the apparent 
informality of the very formalities of society which per- 
plexed him most.” 











The author’s conception of the Baron's character ig 
| distinct and well carried out, but the end misses fire. The 
story does not carry weight enough to justify the 
| catastrophe, aud instead of a climax we have almost an 
anti-climax. 


The best drawn character in the book—not excepting 
even the hero—is that of the girl who loves him. In 
describing her, Mr. Fuller has shown much sympathy and 
much self-restraint. 


She lives and moves, interests the 
reader, and awakens his pity. The author has escaped 
the danger of making her refined; and he shows how a 
girl ean be both ignorant and vulgar, and yet be both 


respectable and loveable. A man who can conceive a 


‘character so well and truly, and who has Mr. Fuller’s 
|easy, pleasant style, ought to do some notable work in 
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fiction, It has been said that in this book many of the 
characters, even those of the women, are supposed to be 
real persons in Boston, whose names are but thinly dis- 
guised; and, in some instances at least, this is obviously 
true. It is astonishing that a writer of Mr. Fuller’s stand- 
ing could perpetrate such a fault. Doubtless he has some 
justification of it in his own mind, but it would be difficult to 
conjecture what. 


Wuy Protestant MIssionAnigs IN Cuina SHOULD UNITE IN 
Usine THe Cerm ‘Tien Cuu’ For Gop. By Rev. Henry 
Blodgett, D. D. 

A ponderous authority says “the nature of man is 
fond of novelty,” but Dr. Blodgett is a notable exception 
to this rule. For about thirty years he has been asking 
the above “Why” and been blessed (?) with loads of 
wholesome answers only to leave him whipping the dead 


” 


horse as vigorously as ever. He thinks it almost salvation 
to call God ‘ Heaven's Lord, and almost perdition to call 
Him the ‘Supreme Ruler.” Strange! Why this paper 
was sent to Chicago’s Parliament of Religions is a mystery. 
The Pope settled the Romanist ‘Term Controversy ’ by 
decreeing the use of the word Dr. Blodgett loves, and the 
result was simply to hinder the cause of Catholic Missions 
for over two hundred years. If Chicago could have 
obliged Dr. Blodgett by an ex cathedra deliverance, he 
would have rejoiced—and the majority of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China would have been made miserable. 

The majority of the missionaries—and a large majority 
too—are diametrically opposed to the views set forth 
this paper. ‘This majority includes a majority of the most 
eminent Chinese scholars, and yet Dr. Blodgett naively 
says, “ Christian charity requires concession on the part of 
e., the term Dr. 
Blodgett objects to so strongly. Perhaps so. Once upon 


those who use Shang-Ti for God "—i 


a time two beloved brethren quarrelled and parted in 
wrath. One of them soon regretted, repented and resolved 
to do his best to secure an amicable settlement on the 
morrow. He rose early, called on his deluded brother and 
began to fight for peace. “My dear brother, this matter 
must be settled, it must be settled by concession, but as / 
cannot yield, you must, and then all will be well. Do you 
see it?” He did not. 

If Dr. Blodgett had devoted a tenth of the time he has 
wasted on the ‘Term Question,’ to studying the Science 
of Language and Religion, he would have known that 
‘God’ and ‘Jehovah’ were once as unfit to designate 
the ‘High and Holy One’ as the terms he so strongly 
objects to are today. He would have discovered too that 
noble conceptions of the character of God are infinitely 
more likely to bless the Chinese than the most exact desig- 
nation when accompanied by a cruel, irrational theclogy. 
The circulation of this pamphlet will not tend to fill the 
treasury of the American Board. 


| 
| point of the story, so skilfully drawn that a cael to 


jevery eye,they give to this edition a life and character 





Dr. Blodgett may console himself that the Japanese 
will adopt the English language and call the Supreme 
Being ‘God.’ Russia will find a term for the Coreans as 
soon as possible by annexing their country. And China 
will go on using the terms she has always used whether 
the missionaries enjoy it or deplore it. 

The ‘Term Question’ did immense good, not by 
teaching the missionaries how to name the Eternal, Infin- 
ite, All-Father, but by stimulating them to study the Chi- 
nese language and literature. The best scholars in China 
were stirred up by it to learn much which otherwise 
they would have remained ‘willingly ignorant’ of until 
this day. This is another consolation for the use of so} 
much time and talent on what a friend once called “ that 
wretched ‘Term Question.’” 


On rare occasions man progresses by going ahead in a} 
straight track. Generally, however, he goes side-ways like 
a crab, or zig-zag like an ostrich. Still he does advance | 


and if this planet does not cool down too rapidly, he will | 


“get there” and rest. 

What the Chinese need is a new inspiration, new 
thonghts of God, the expulsive and impulsive force of a} 
new affection for the right, the true and the good. If | 
missionaries can contribute toward this, well; if not, then a 
correct and sublime name for God will be worth about as 
much as an infallible Pope is to the Romish Church, as a 
dinner bell minus a dinner is to a hungry man, 


F. H. James. 








Remarkable as are the novels of Charles Reade, there 
is not one of more marked interest than The Cloister and 
the Hearth, a work which reflects most remarkably the 
spirit of the times in which its scenes arelaid. As a study 
of the customs of Central Germany, the social and ecclesi- 
astical life of Italy, or the quaint and sedate life of the 
Dutch peasant, the book is a marvel, and it is pleasant to 
see it now published in a style in keeping with its merits. 

The holiday publications of Harper & Brothers include 
a superb edition of this story of Gerard, in which, in two 
superbly printed volumes, the words of the author are 


given an appropriate environment of dainty and artistic | 


illustrations. So frequent that they shed light on every 





| of Kindergarten methods in this country and in Europe 
Miss Wiltse has been appointed secretary of the National | 


which have not hitherto been attained. With dainty 
borders, quaint initials, inserted cuts and artistic plates, 
the work is fully fitted out. It is a gem worthy to grace 
the book shelves of the veriest lover of exquisite books. 





Among the quaintest and most fetching of this year’s 
holiday volumes, is Odd Business, by L. J. Bridgman 
( D. Lothrop Co. Boston), which pretty, whimsical volume 
is both written and illustrated by this well-known and 
clever young artist. The little tales and poems are exactly 
of the sort to appeal to and delight an imaginative child ; 
queer jingles about the Aztec image who goes a-visiting to 
a modern toy, only to be entertained with a conundrum 
which was old even in Aztec days; ‘ adventurements’ rich 
in the oddest and most poetic conceits; thus, among the 
‘For Sale and To Let!’ we find an empty nest swinging on 
its bough, placarded ‘ Rustic Residence at Forest Glade ; 
Owners going south for their health; must vacate soon’; 
and lovely, deserted shells on a wave-washed beach, with 
the legend, ‘ Artistic Homes at Sea-side! The former 
occupants were very much attached to them ! 

The drawing are delicious, and the unique, bright littl 
volume is sure to promptly companion with Lear's Non- 


sense Book and Alice in Wonderland on nursery shelves 





and in the affections of nursery monarchs. 


_ 


Bulls and Blunders (edited by Marshall Brown: 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.) is, as the bucolic scholar 
discovered to be the case with the dictionary, not a work 
adapted to consecutive reading. But to pick it up at odd 
minutes is almost certainly to chance on something exceed- 
ly amusing, in the record of some bull or blunder culled 
perhaps from the classics, but quite as probably from the 
‘funny columns’ of some enterprising newspaper. For a 
single and— to us —novel and delightful instance, take 
the dunder-witted gentleman who remarked that whether 
the Established Church has a great future depends upon 
the use she makes of it. 

For after-dinner raconteurs, or for every-day scribblers, 
chronically hungry for pungent anecdote wherewith to 


point a moral or adorn a tale, this little book will prove a 
treasure-trove. 








NOTES. 


One of the titled Englishmen who edit Mr. Astor's Pall 
Mall Magazine wrote to Mr. T. B. Aldrich requesting him 
to contribute “a sonnet of a page and a half, Harper size,’ 
to that periodical. So far as heard from, Mr. Aldrich has 
been unable to find a way of stretching his sonnets to that 
length. 


The complete novel in the December number of Lippin- 
cott’s is Sergeant Croesus, by Capt. Charles King. It is 
one of his most interesting tales of army life and Indian 


fighting in the wild West, and makes a new departure in 
having a private and a foreigner for its hero. 





Apropos of the sonnet on Simonides and the ghost’s | 
warning, printed in these Notes afew weeks ago, which | 
Coleridge attributed to Wordsworth, a correspondent | 
writes us: “Hardly Coleridgey or Wordsworthy. If the 
‘corpse’ was ‘expiring,’ he wasn't a corpse; and ‘all on} 
board was lost’ is hardly grammatical.” 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. announce in preparation by 
the Hlon. George S. Boutwell a work to be entitled The | 


Constitution of the United States at the End of the First 
Century. 


The purpose of the author is to present the Con- 
stitution as it has been interpreted and rendered by the | 


Supreme Court, and in a manner so concise that a know!- 


i 
| edge thereof may be obtained by students and by the legal | 
| profession without extensive and laborious research. 


D. Lothrop Company announce a new and important | 


| department under the title of Our Kindergarten, in their | 


magazine for children, Our Little Men and Women. It | 
will be conducted by Miss Sara E. Wiltse, a trained kin- 
dergartner, who for a number of years has been a lecturer 


teachers, and who is rec ize hority such | : i 4 Sngli 
to 1 who is recognized as authority on all such | something like these terms: — “ You English are the 


matters. She has the confidence of all who are studying 


to bring forward the best development of children. She | g young Irish schoolmaster called Tyndall, with the 


will have as contributors all the best writers and teachers 


Association. 


With the December number McClure’s Magazine began 
its second volume, and, by the character of its contents, 
renews the promise, so amply kept in the first volume, of 
being a magazine, not to buy and lay by for a day of future 
reference that never comes, but to buy ani read—read at 
once, read without stopping. The article of sharpest 
present interest, perhaps, is a discriminating and sympa- 
thetic study of the character and career of Governor William 
McKinley, by E. Jay Edwards. Charles A. Dana, the 
distinguished editor of the New York Sun, provides a 
| particularly interesting travel sketch in some notes on a 








journey he lately made to aes Nearly every article 
is copiously illustrated, but of especial value are a group of 
portraits of Tennyson and his friends—among them Sj; 
John Herschel, Browning, Charles Darwin, and Carlyle 

reproduced from the famous negatives of Mrs. Julia Mar 
garet Cameron. The last of the Sherlock Holmes stories 
by Conan Doyle, an Arkansas Christmas story by Octave 
Thanet, and a new story of the seen and unseen by Mrs. 
Oliphant, give special distinction to the fiction of the 
number. Inthe department of Human Documents _por- 
traits are given of Whitelaw Reid, William T. Stead 

Governor McKinley, from boyhend to the present time. 


and 


Helps by the Way has reached its twenty-fifth thous- 
and, and still finds numerous and appreciative purchasers. 
This book for daily reading met with the late Bishop 
Phillips Brooks’s most cordial approval; so much so that 
he wrote the introduction for it. The publishers, as 
token of affection toward Bishop Brooks, have had 


a 
pre 
pared a new and special edition; an edition de luxe, printed 
on parchment paper, containing Bishop Brooks's portrait 
and autograph in a beautiful photogravure frontispiece 
Bound both in parchment and in black and in whit 
watered silk, with antique designs in gold. 


The last instalment of the late M. Taine’s Origines 
la France Contemporaine is passing through the press and 
his widow is correcting the proofs. The volume whieh 
deals with the clergy was nearly completed by its autho: 
only a couple of chapters are lacking. 

Her Lord and King is the title of the new novel which 
the author of Dodo is about to present to the world. A 
volume of his short stories, to be called Six Common 
Things, is also coming from the press. Mr. Benson is an 
archeologist as well as a novelist, and intends to spend the 
coming winter in hard work at Athens. In spite of Dodo, 
morbidity is the last thing to be imputed to him; he is a 
healthy and vigorous young man, with a strong love and 
great ability for athletic games. 


Miss Ethel Arnold, sister of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
is an uncommonly brilliant talker, and it has long been 
supposed that she could, if she would, write remarkable 
books. She is about to prove what she can do in this line 
in a volume to be called Platonics. 

The Dean of Westminster is quoted as saying during 
the Lowell memorial services at the Abbey the other day 
that “ Mr. Lowell is worthy to be counted among the 
greatest literary men of this country—Chaucer, Spencer 
Milton, Dryden, Shakespeare, and those poets ideas Eng- 
land had lost so lately.” 


An unnamed ‘scholar and man of letters,’ according t 


Book Reviews, sent the following lines to Dr. Murray on 
hearing the news that the New English Dictionary has at 
last got through the letter C, and that D is now in hand : 


** Wherever the English speech has spread, 
And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news will be gratefully, proudly read, 
That you’ve conquered your A BC! 
But I fear it will come 
As a'shock to some 
That the sad result must be, 
That your’e taking to dabble and dawdle and doze 
To dulness and dumps, and ( worse than those ) 
To danger and drink, 
And — shocking to think — 
To words that begin with ad ——” 


John Morley has been made a Bencher of the Honora 


ble Society of Lincoln’s Inn, London, in recognition of his 


literary and political distinction. He was called to the 
Bar several years ago, and read law in the chambers of 
Frederic Harrison, but never made any serious attempt to 
| practise. 

Now that so many stories about Tyndall are filling the 
| papers, writes Arthur Waugh to The Critic, I am sur- 
| prised not to read one anecdote which was of peculiar im- 
portance in his career, and the particulars of which reach 
|me from the best possible source. About forty years ago 
i the late Dr. Bence Jones was the leader of all scientific 


| organizations in this country. To him came one day, from 


Germany, a letter couched by Prof. Dubois-Raymond in 


' 


oddest people ! Here, to our laboratories, comes every year 


quickest brain, the most honest capacity for research | 


-| have ever seen. This brilliant young fellow has never 


received the smallest recognition or encouragement from 
English institutions, or from the scientific men of England, 
and he tells me to-day, that, quite disheartened at last, he 
is preparing to emigrate to America.” Dr. Bence Jones 
was not the man to listen to such an appeal in vain. 
Tyndall was crossing London, in preparation for going 
over the Atlantic. Bence Jones waylaid him, and instantly 
fell under the spell of his copious andJgenial talent, and 
determined to ‘make’ him. After a few conversations, 
Jones said : “I will not take any middle course. I think 
you can leap to the top at once. I shallannounce that you 
will lecture at the Royal Institution.” The announcement 
was made, and all London trooped to hear ‘Bence Jones's 
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wild Irishman.’ As the great physician drove his protégé | Auburn would be treated as a mine in which shafts are | first time printed by The Century ) would seem to indicate 


down to Albemarle Street, he suddenly exclaimed : “ But, 
l'yndall, where are your notes!’ 
“No Bence Jones re-| 
joined, in an agony. ‘ No notes! Do you realize that you 


are not going to address a parcel of Irish gossoons, but an | 


Notes?” was the reply, 
* I haven’t any notes!” notes! ° 


audience of famous experts on your own subject?” Tyn- 
dall grinned — “ Well, I'm afraid it’s too late now!” and 
Bence Jones sank back in his carriage, a prey to the 
acutest despair. The hall was crowded; all the leaders of 
science were present. Tyndall, who had never lectured 


before, stepped into the famous semi-circular tribune, 


smiled, bowed, and poured forth the results of his marvel- 
lous discoveries without faltering or pausing. He closed 


his address in the midst of an ovation; he had become, in 


a single night, the most accomplished lecturer of his age. | 
] 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel is to be published in 
America late in January or early in the following month. 
The story is to have this time a heroine instead of a hero. 
After having added a genuine man to the great gallery of 
fiction in David 


Katherine of Robert 


Grieve, she is to follow the Rose and 
Elsmere and the Louie of her later 
novel with a woman whose development she will trace from 


school days to womanhood. 


Adelia Louise Stowe, of Omaha, Neb., asked the local 


courts for permission to change her name to Kohnstamm, 


on the plea that she could better achieve literary fame with 


an uncommon name. The Court considered her grounds 


frivolous and rejected her petition. 

That 
is a haughty word,” said T. B. Aldrich to the Lounger of 
The Critic. “But I do propose some day to write a small 
volume of literary reminiscences, for which I have many 
memoranda. 


“] have no notion of writing an autobiography. 


Perhaps it will develop into a large volume, 
for | saw Washington Irving once on Broadway, when | 
was a boy, and that will make my narrative begin almost 
with the deluge.” 


The Bookman is responsible for the statement that 
there is no truth in the story that Mr. Ruskin has resumed 
his literary labors. Although in good health, he is unequal 
to any mental effort, and is allowed to converse only on 


subjects that do not agitate his mind. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently added to 
their Riverside Literature Series, as Extra Double Num- 
ber M (30 cents, postpaid), James Russell Lowell’s famous 
poem, A Fable for Critics. The book is illustrated with 
outline portraits of the authors mentioned in the poem, and 
there is also a facsimile of the rhyming title-page of the 
first edition. The intrinsic merit of this work, as has been 
well said, lies in its candor and the general excellence of 
its the course of which the ‘ whole tuneful 
of American authors are reviewed with keen appre- 
ciation and good-natured banter. 


criticisms, in 
herd ’ 
This book should be a 
very valuable one for the higher grade of school work on 
account of the literary value of the poem, the criticism of 
the famous contemporary American writers mentioned in 
it, and their portraits which are fully in accord with the 
spirit of the poem. 

A Brave Baby, and Other Stories, by Sara E. Wiltse, 
is announced by Messrs. Ginn & Co. Perhaps the greatest 
value of this book lies in the stories based upon Norse 
mythology, Miss Wiltse having approached this ancient 
fountain in the spirit of the myth-loving modern child. 

It is said that the ever-recurring reports concerning 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's ill-health 
He is very far from being a well man, but 


have undoubted 
foundation. 
probably the out-door life he leads in the delicious air of 
Samoa means a much longer lease of life than could other- 
wise be his. Here Mr. Stevenson and his family go about 
in flowing garments and barefooted like the natives. Almost 
every Samoan, it is said, would march through fire and 
water for Stevenson — whose name, by the way, they can’t 
pronounce. 


Some of them call him Tusitala, ‘the teler of 


tales.” 
Zola says that ideas only come to him when, pen in 


hand, he is writing —that he could never evolve a single 





idea by sitting still in his chair and thinking. 

The People of the Mist is the title of Mr. Rider Hag 
gard’s new novel. 

Mr. Howells has lately written a farce called A Mas- 
terpiece of Diplomacy. It is to appear in the February 
Harper. 

This passage is from Rae’s Modern Egypt: “ American 
visitors to Egypt are accounted the best patron of Egyptian 
body-snatchers. They are glad to return home with a 
mummy; they are proud to have their friends see it un- 
rolled ; they bury their own dead with surpassing care, 
placing them in caskets within splendid torabs. It might 
seem as if, with Ulysses in Hecuba, they were recompensed 
for lives of struggle by reposing under noble monuments. 
A cemetery in America is generally the most beautiful 
adjunct to a city. Would not the cultured citizens of 


Boston shudder if told that a day might come when Mount | 


| for clearly-printed and 


sunk and levels driven in order to discover human remains 


from beyond the sea in quest of curiosities, or else to be 


9" 


put on exhibition at home ? 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. publish The Recipe for 
Diamonds, by C. J. Cutliffe Hyne. This is an original 
and brilliant story of incident and adventure, told with a 
zest and spirit which render the book one of the most enter- 
taining of recent works of fiction. 

The American Book Company has added to its English 
Classics for Schools series, Sir Walter Scott’s novel, The 
Abbot. 


As in the previous volumes of this excellent 


| series, the introduction is such that the student may read- 


ily understand the environment of the story, while the 
explanatory notes of themselves, more than usually abun- 
dant, form a mine of information about Scotch customs and 
expressions. The books of this series supply a demand 


inexpensively bound — standard 


_ works, and they contrast strongly with the so-called cheap 


editions with which the market is flooded. They find an 
especial field in the home library and the public library of 
modest income, as well as in the school-room. 

Stories from Plato and Other Classic Writers, by Mary 
E. Burt, is to be published this month by Ginn & Co. This 
volume is a collection of stories from Plato, Hesiod, Aris- 
tophanes, Pliny, Ovid, and other classic sources, which the 
writer has culled from year to year and used in school 
work in primary and grammar grades and kindergarten 
institutes. They are edited as a reader for second, third or 
fourth year work and as a book of stories for Kindergart- 
ners. 

The Atlantic Monthly in the January number begins 
its seventy-third volume, and rarely in the thirty-six years 
of its existence has it contained in a single issue so many 
interesting and valuable articles. 
novel by Mrs. Margaret Deland, Philip and his Wife, 
especially marks the beginning of the year. It is evident 
from the first chapters that the story will have to deal with 
the relations of a man confronted with the probability of 
unhappiness after marriage. ‘There is, however, a younger 
sister in whose career one foresees the possibilities of a 
more idyllic ‘ affair.’ 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce that over one 
hundred thousand copies of The Prince of India, General 


Lew Wallace’s latest Oriental and religious romance, have | 
That | 
within only about four months a work of fiction, in two| 


been sold since its publication by them last Augnst. 


volumes, issued in comparatively an expensive edition, and 
published during a period of great financial depression, 
should meet with such remarkable sale is an extraordinary 
circumstance— perhaps without precedent. 


record of General Wallaee’s Ben-Hur. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s annoyance at the publication of his 
early stories, in the volume My Friend the Murderer, is 
rendered rather amusing by a note from the publishers 
stating that the stories were bought from Dr. Doyle’s 
agent and paid £25 for. 

William 
member of the Universities of Bonn, Berlin and Zurich, is 
the title of a book adapted from Froebel’s Die Erziehung 
die Menschheit. The First Part—the Theory of Educa- 
tion—is soon to be published by D. C. Heath & Co. 
purpose of this little book, as stated by the editor in his 


The Student’s Froebel, by 


preface, is to give young people, who are seriously pre- 
paring themselves to Lecome teachers, a brief yet full 
account of Froebel’s Theory of Education. The book, in 
addition to an Introduction treating of the subject in 
general, has special chapters on The Nursling, The Child, 
The Boy, and The Schoo), and summaries of the teachings 
of the book. 

The continued popularity of the expensively made 
Magazine, even in these hard times, is attested by the fact 
that the usual edition of the Christmas Harper’s has been 
exhausted, and that a second edition is being printed. 

A short article on military instruction in schools and 
colleges has been prepared for The Century by ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

Mr. A. B. Frost will illustrate Mr. Stockton’s Pomona’s 
Travels, which will be published simultaneously in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Pall Mall Magazine. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, it is said, will soon lay aside 
his humorous pen, which has brought him so much fame 
and money, and turn his attention to serious work. 


The publication in The Century of the diary of Napo- 
leon’s voyage to St. Helena has called attention to a small 
volume entitled ‘Bonaparte’s Voyage to St. Helena, com- 
prising the diary of Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn.’ 
This volume was published in England in 1£88, in a limited 
edition. A comparison of the Admiral’s diary with that of 


his secretary John R. Glover ( which is the diary for the | 


The opening of the new | 


There is cer-| 
tainly reason to think that The Prince of India will exceed | 
in its remarkable measure of popular approval the famous | 


Ii. Herford, late! 


The | 


that the Admiral’s account was based on the fuller and 
and bring them to the surface, there to be sold to strangers 


more important record of his secretary. Whether the 
Admiral dictated any partof his diary may not be deter- 
mined; but there can be no doubt of the paramount his- 
torical value of the Glover manuscript, towhich the briefer 
publication bearing the Admiral’s 
authentication. 


name stands as an 


Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s illustrations of Shakespeare's 
comedies are generally recognized as the most important 
yet undertaken. Their publication is nearing completion 
in Harper’s Magazine, and will be finished next year. The 
Christmas number contains Mr. Abbey’s illustrations of 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, with comment by Andrew 
Lang. 

A sumptuous art work, entitled Rembrandt, His Life, 
His Work, and His Time, is issued by the Scribners. It is 
by Emile Michel, and presents not only a picture of the 
great artist, but a gallery of reproductions, in color and 
otherwise, of Rembrandt's finest paintings and etchings. 
The work will be printed and bound in the most luxurious 
style, and will appeal specially to the artist, connoisseur 
and fine book collector. 

Among the curiosities of book sales may be noted the 
fact that there was sold in London the other day, for the 
small sum of $1.50, David Garrick’s copy of Pope's trans- 
lation of the Iliad. 





It was in six volumes, and of the first 
edition, with the exception of the first volume, and it had 
Garrick’s ex-libris. 





A new biographic work on Schopenhauer is expected 
soon in Dresden. Its author is the late Dr. Bahr, an in- 
| timate friend of the great pessimist. 


j 


William Edward Norris, the novelist, is the son of the 
| late Sir William Norris, formerly Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
| As a very young man Mr. Norris intended to enter the 
| diplomatic service, but subsequently gave up the idea and 
was called to the Bar. He has never practised, however, 
| having become too much absorbed in the writing of brilliant 
fiction. He writes from three to six every afternoon, and 


plays golf most mornings, as secretary to the Torquay 
Golf Club. 


Those who have lamented the tendency of a neat paper 
label on the back of a well-bound book to get itself torn off 
or to get dirty will approve the new idea of the Macmillans. 
This is to provide for each volume of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare half a dozen extra labels in two different 
styles. 


An important series for the coming year of St. Nicholas 
will be one on The Quadrupeds of North America. This 
| will consist of original papers by Mr. William T. Horna- 
day, the well-known hunter, collector, and taxidermist, 
whose books, Two Years in the Jungle, and Taxidermy 
and Collecting are standard works. 


Mr. Hornaday was 
until recently Chief taxidermist of the National Museum at 
| Washington. Fully illustrated, written skilfully and clearly 
| without unintelligible names and terms, these papers will 
| give young readers a truly valuable acquaintance with the 
natural history of our own continent. 


Immediately after the right of suffrage was given to 
the women of Colorado by the popular vote of November 7 
the sixty-eight leagues of the Equal Suffrage Association 
were turned into leagues for political study. The book 
selected by the Executive Committee of the Association is 
John Fiske’s Civil Government. 


Our male voters who are 
this book will do well to follow the ex- 
ample of the women of Colorado, and by study make them- 
selves better fitted for the duties of election day. 


not familiar with 


The third volidme of the beautiful illustrated edition of 
Green's Short History of the English People, which the 
The 


remarkable reproductions of early coiored views include 


Harpers are bringing out, has made its appearance. 


London Bridge, A. D. 1600, fiom a drawing in the cele- 
brated Pepys Collection. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Art or HorsemMANnsuip. By Xenophon. Translated, with 
Chapters on the Greek Riding Horse, and with Notes by 
Morris H. Morgan, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. Price, $1.00. 

THe Princess MARGARETHE. f 
by Thomas Mclivaine. New York: Geo. M. Allen 

Heart-Beats. By P. C. Mozoomdar. 
Sketch of the Author. By Samuel J. Barrows. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis. Price, $1.50. 


CoMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. Part First for Fourth and 
Fifth Grades. By Geo. E. Atwood. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co. Price, 45c. 


COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. 


By John D. Barr Illustrated 


Company. 
With a Biographical 


Part Second for Sixth, 


Seventh and Kighth Grades. By Geo. E. Atwood. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 8c. 
An INTROPUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE. By St. 


George Mivart. With Lilustrations. 
& Co. Price, $2.00. 


Tue Larcer Lire. By Henry Anstin Adams, 
York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. Price, $1.00. 


ToLp By THE CotongeL. By W.L.Alden. Ilustrated by Rich- 
ard Jack and Hai Hurst. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 


Tue Curzs or Honor. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
Anglo-American Publishing Co. 


Boston: Little, Brown 


M. A. New 


New York: 
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the coast. He has compiled a bibliography of the literature |in Italy, and is destined to replace “personal rule and 





** BEHOLD, | STAND AT THE DOOR.” | 


| of Alaskan flora, following this by a systematic enumera- 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 


I hear Thy knock, O Lord, but, woe is me, 
I have been busy in the world’s great mart, 
And have no table spread within my heart, 
Nor any room made beautiful for Thee 
With burnished lamp and sprigs of rosemary ; 
And should Thy stainless hands the curtains part, 
Thy tender eyes would miss the joyous start, 
The happy tears, the reverent ecstasy. 


Neglected is the house Thy love doth lend; 
The ashes of dead fires bestrew the hearth; 
And still I hear Thy voice. 
Come down to sup with me upon the earth. 
What if at last Thou shouldst the slight repay, 
And welcome me as I do Thee to-day ? 


O heavenly Friend ! 


Harper's Bazar. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA. 

For the first time in its career, the Geological Society 
of America has selected Boston for the place of its meet- 
ing. Although but six years of age, it includes in its roll 
of members the names of the leading active geologists of 
the United States and Canada, for it is not limited in its 
field save by the confines of our continent, and some of 
iis members, even, have undertaken work in portions of 
the Eurasian continent. The present meeting, which holds 
its sessions in the building of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, is a large one, and, supplemented as it is by the 
large array of Boston’s citizens who have interest in mat- 
ters scientific, the auditors have well nigh filled the capa- 
cious lecture-room of the Boston Society. 

There is quite a little business which comes naturally 
before the Society at its annual meeting, and the greater 
part of the session of Wednesday forenoon was occupied 
by this. 
the report of the treasurer, whieh showed the Society to 


The more important of these matters included 


be in comfortable circumstances, and the election of oflicers 
for the ensuing year. ‘This resulted in the selection of 
Prof. T. C. Chamberlain of the University of Chicago as 
president, N. 8S. Shaler and G. H. Williams vice-presi- 
H. L. Fairchild, secretary; J.C. White, treas- 
urer; J. Stanley-Brown, editor, and F. D. Adams and I. 
C. Russell, councillors. 
and other routine business was conducted. 

Prof. W. H. Niles, President of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, on behalf of his Society of sixty-four years, 
standing, cordially welcomed to the city and to their build- 
ing this younger society, the representative one of an en- 
tire continent. The gathering in Boston of such a body 
of geologists brought most forcibly to his mind the time 
when geology was not popular and when visiting geolo- 
gists were not welcome. When Sir Charles Lyell lectured 
in this country, there was strong feeling in this very city 
against him and his teachings. 

In reply, the President of the visiting society accepted 
the hospitality of the older society with gratitude, remem- 
bering that while the great object of the Boston society lay 
in the popularization of science, it had not, however, failed 
to do work of investigation, great in quantity and excellent 
in quality. 


dents ; 


Four new members were elected 


Geology is a comparatively new science, and 
we are pleased to meet now under so much better auspices 
than those earlier lecturers to whom Professor Niles had 
referred. While the society of which he was pleased to be 
President was young, this being but its sixth birthday, still 
it could claim to have already done something for science 
and in the future, it could hardly fail to accomplish most 
meritorious things. 

’ The first of the papers presented at this session was en- 
titled Geological Notes on Some of the Coasts and Islands 
of Behring Sea, by Prof. George M. Dawson, which was 
read by the President. These observations, which were 
taken during the summer of 1891, while the writer was one 
of the British Seal Commissioners, relate to a country of 
which very little is known geologically. Prof. W. H. Dall 
has collected data with reference to it, and this paper was 
in a way supplementary to that of Professor Dall. The 
paper took up in great detail the various groups of islands 
which border this sea, the bed of which he finds to be a 
plateau, probably older than the islands and which at one 
time formed aconnection between Asia and Alaska. The 
latest phase of its condition shows it to have been the bed 
of a shallow sea.. The Aleutian Islands were built in later 
Eocene or earlier Miocene times, and they have stood prac- 
tically unsubmerged since the Miocene. The observations 
of Dr. Dall and others with regard to the absence of glacia- 
tion in the Behring Sea district are confirmed by Professor 
Dawson. 

A second paper by Prof. F. H. Knowlton had reference 
to the fossil flora of Alaska, a work to which the author was 


led by some investigations relative to the living flowers of ! established, he says, in Fr 





tion of the fossil plants, and has finally discussed the age | 


of the geological beds bearing these remains. He finds 
many species peculiar to Alaska. 

The most popular paper of the morning was perhaps 
thatof President Dawson, which had reference to some new 
discoveries of fossil reptiles. The coal measures of Jog- 
gins, N. S., have yielded a number of fossil tree trunks, a 
species of sigillaria. These became submerged and clay 
and sand settled about their roots, hardening into stone, 
which at a height of eight or ten feet covered entirely the 
stump, which had by that time been broken off. The in- 
terior of the tree decaying during the process, the bark 
was left as a hollow tube, open at the top, in which insects 
and reptiles beeame entrapped. ‘The hollow trunk in the 
course of ages became filled with clay and sand, preserv- 
ing these remains. It is thought that they were open 
during carboniferous times, and the fossils belong to that 
time. There have been found now some three beds of these 
trees and some eighteen examples have already been ex- 
amined. From them several new forms have been found 
and some not unimportant links in the zoological series. 

Through the evidence afforded by recent geological 
work along the Apalachicola river in Georgia and Florida, 


Prof. W. H. Dall and Prof. J. 


ceeded in establishing the age and extent, and the relations 


Stanley-Brown have suc- 


to surrounding formations of some of the minor members | 
of the miocene, the results of the work being communicated 
by Prof. Stanley-Brown. 

During the afternoon of Wednesday, two important 
papers were read, together with several of less moment. 
discussed the 
The 


well accepted 


One of the former, by Prof. Alfred C. Lane, 
activity of the earth's originally absorbed gases. 
argument of this paper is based on the pretty 
fact that the earth in its earlier stages absorbed gases, 
which to a very great extent are still within its interior at 
exceedingly high temperature and under very great pres- 


sure. ‘These gases play a very essential part in igneous 
phenomena. Whenever cracks extend far enough down 


into the earth, these gases escape and carry with them the 
lava. ‘The discussion of the paper showed some diversity 
of opinion as to whether these cracks could extend at all 
through the material lying at great depths, which under 
the enormous pressure had become invested with some of 
The 


some very interesting comparisons 


the characteristics of plasticity. paper furnished 


with blast-furnace 
results, the conditions of volcanic action being to a consid- 
erable extent here reproduced and shed much light on 
the nature of the lavas of different eruptions, this varying 
very much in its nature according to the depth in the 
earth from which it eame. 

Prof. S. H. Williams of Yale occupied the attention of 
the meeting with an important paper, the outcome of a 
previous meeting, with reference to a dual system of geo- 
logical names. The present system was that of formations, 
as subdivisions of periods, eras, ete. This method has its 
disadvantages, and serious ones at that. There are two 
distinct geological scales, the time scale and the formation 
scale. Formations which are local very often overlap the 
limits of the period in which they have been placed, the 
same formation in different localities, from local circum- 
stances, coming really within the limits of periods of widely 
different time. A scheme for the rectification of this diffi- 
culty was suggested, which was approved in many of its 
features by the geologists present. 

Prof. G. H. Williams called attention to a long-forgotten 
work on the geology of the eastern part of this country, 
published more than a century ago in Germany by Johann 
David Schoepff. This man, a soldier, spent about a year in 
the country, exploring it within certain limits and marking 
out with singular skill and acumen the geological divisions 
of the country. 

Prof. W. B. Scott, in a consideration of the so-called 
equus beds, some of which are hundreds of thousands of 
miles in extent in our western country, found by a careful 
investigation that they are very close to the upper limit 
of the Miocene. A previous determination by others of 
the position of some of the members was in error in some 
to some extent, a conclusion due, without doubt, to the 
fact that the fossils upon which the determination was 
made were collected under difficulties and at a time when 
the proper localizing of them could not be accomplished. 

In the evening of Wednesday, Prof. Alexander Agassiz 
delivered a lengthy paper which dealt with the nature of 
the limestone beds which form the banks in the Bahamas ; 
after which an informal reception was tendered the visitors 
in the Library of the Natural History Building, by Mrs. 
W. B. Rogers and other ladies. 





In his last volume of memoirs, just published in Buda- 
Pesth, Louis Kossuth assumes the réle of political prophet. 
He says that the star of monarchy is setting, and that the 
less costly and, to modern ideas, more suitable republican 
system will soon prevail universally. It is already firmly 
ance, is only a question of time 


thinly veiled absolutism” in Germany. The solidarity of 
Germany, he believes, will be maintained, not, however, in 
| the form of the present empire, but rather as the United 
| States of Germany, a republic on the American pattern 
But before this consummation is reached, he predicts, there 
is to come, and that very soon, a great European war 
There is none who has a better right to prophesy that this 
venerable Hungarian disciple of democracy ; and, indeed, 
his predictions recognize the indisputable tendency of al! 
things in Europe to-day. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week has brought rich and memorable 
enjoyment to lovers of all that is rarest and finest in dra- 
matic art, in the performance of classic French comedy at 
the Tremont Theatre by the Coquelin-Hading company. 
The plays chosen from the company’s magnificent reper- 
toire have been among the most brilliant known to the 
French stage; plays that appeal to the intellect as well as 
to the superficial senses, that win unregretted laughter from 
reason as well as from humor; plays interpreted with a 
perfection of artistic detail, with an exquisite facility and 
finish that set ‘aterrible standard of enjoyment’ for all 
future comedy work to come before their favored audi 
ences. Perhaps the most conspicuous successes of the 
week have been the gems from Molitre—Les Précieuses 
Ridicules and Tartuffe—in both of which M. Coquelin re- 
vived for us, in fashion ever to be gratefully remembered, 
the best traditions of the old splendid comedy hours of wit 
and manners; 7'hermidor, lofty in its tense strain of tragic 
emotion, and La Megére Apprivoisée, in which it is hardly 
too much to say that we saw Shakespeare more subtly and 
more sympathetically interpreted than ever we have done 
in the work of comedians who speak Shakespeare's tongue. 
A Petruchio who is a right-hearted gentleman, a Katherine 
whose petted nerves are really more at fault than her es- 
be welcome revelations and creators 
Of M. 


Coquelin’s work one writes Perfection: and there an end. 


sential nature—these 
of saner traditions than our stage has known. 


Madame Hading was gay, gracious, sensitively mistress of 


her art, as Boston affectionately remembers her to be. The 
week has been one of grateful pleasure, and one not soon 


to be forgotten. Next week Henry Irving and his incom- 
parable company in Tennyson’s historical drama, ‘ Thomas 
& Becket.’ 

At the Globe Theatre, Hanlon’s ‘ Superba’ has offered 
a gorgeous substitute for the traditional Christmas panto- 
mime. As a spectacle it is unsurpassed, and nothing 
could be cleverer than its many tricks of conjured scenic 
illusions. It will hold the stage one more week. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Mr. John Drew produced, 
last Tuesday night, a new comedy by Henry Guy Carleton, 
called ‘ The Butterflies.’ It proved a harmless and merry 
little play, boasting little originality, and feather-light in 
plot, situation and emotion; but with many lines whose 
smart drolleries easily commend themselves, and plenty of 
the sort of character-drawing which much experience has 
proved will safely ‘go’ with the average audience: a pert 
and slangy, spoiled daughter ; a thick-witted English lover ; 
an illiterate American millionaire, who, though he mislays 
his pronouns and his nominative case, is every body's good 
genius, The chief fault of the play is its vague atmosphere 
of ill-breeding ; the usages of gentle society are travestied 
at every turn, by the society dame who insults a sister 
guest, by the young girls who act gleefully as eavesdroppers 
while their lovers discuss their perfections, by the man of 
the world who laughingly tells the story of an awkward 
situation into which his zeal forced the young girl he loves. 

The acting is spirited and intelhgent. Mr. Drew does 
all possible with Frederick Osxain ; but he deserves work 
better worthy his fine and mature ability. ‘The Butter- 
flies’ will hold the stage one more week. 

At the Boston Museum, ‘The Prodigal Father’ and 
merry Maggie Cline take regretted leave to-night. Next 
week Thos. Keene comes, in Shakesperean repertoire. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Girl I Left Behind 
Me’ ends its long and phenomenally successful run with to- 
night’s performance. Next week comes the dainty and 
jolly little comedy, ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ which has scored so 
great a success in London and New York. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘ Darkest Russia’ is 
withdrawn, this week, and Effie Ellsler comes on Monday. 

At the Park Theatre, ‘ Venus’ shines gloriously on. 


The fourth concert in the Kneisel Quartette series, 
which is to be given in Chickering Hall, Monday evening, 
has a peculiarly interesting feature in the new quartette by 
Dr. Dvorak. This is the first public performance of this 
composition, and it will be played from manuscript. In it, 
so it is understood, Dr. Dvorak has further developed some 
of his ideas regarding ‘ American music.’ The other num- 
bers of the programme for this concert are a piano quar- 
tette by Brahms, in which Mr. Busoni will play, and 





Beethoven's quintette in C major (Opis 29), in which Mr. 
Zach will play second viola. 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The complete novel in the fa number of Lippin- 
is The Colonel, Harry Willard French. Based 
romantic the the 
tale goes on to study the charac- 
trace the 


fortunes of a mutual passion which neither is willing to 


cott’s by 


on a adventure, in which hero saves 


heroine’s life at sea, the 


tersof these two highly-gifted idealists, and to 


own. Gilbert Parker supplies the opening chapters of a 
serial story, The Trespasser, which will run through six 
of the 
high family, 
take 


force and interest. 


numbers magazine. It deals with a Canadian of 


who comes from a wild and wandering life to 


his rightful place in England, and is of uncommon | 


The delightful Van Bibber is about to re-enter public 
life. Mr. Richard Harding Davis has written another 


An Letter, which will 


appear in the February Harper's. 


story about him called Anonymous 


the 
The serials, in which the boys and 


Our Little Men and Women for December sounds 
true Christmas note. 
girls have met and known such good friends and helpful 


acquaintances, part company in a pleasant and satisfactory 


manner. My Neighbors on the Ganges, The House that 
was Made for Me, Three Little Gold-Diggers, A Little 


Columbian Grandpapa, and the Clock o’ the Year, will al- 
ways bring to mind agreeable association, helpful thoughts, 
and an incentive to push on, spite of everything, to the at 
tainment the boy and girl who lives in the story has won. 
How the Country Cousins Were Entertained will be sought 
for because of its excellent way of telling about the trained 
horses. 

Probably the last that 
penned was a brief sentiment in honor of thenew year, and 
Me- 


communications 


writing Professor Tyndall 


addressed particularly to Americans, prepared for 


‘This, 


from other eminent people, American, English and French, 


Clure’s Magazine. and kindred 


will make one of the special features of the New Year's 


number. Among the contributors are Archdeacon Farrar, 
Max Miiller, Emile Zola, Alexander Dumas, Henry M. 
Stanley, Professor Huxley, the Duke of Argyll, Charles A 
Dana, Henry Irving, W.D. Howells and Cardinal Gib- 
bons. 

St. Nicholas always has two numbers that are really 
Christmas numbers. ‘This issue, for January, 1894, begins 


with a Christmas picture, and then transports us ina single 


or Rudyard the 
little 


instant to India, where, under guidance 


magician, we enter the forest and see how a ‘man 


cub’ is adopted by a kindly family of wolves. Then, as 
we see him combating the great ‘Shere Khan,’ 
Mr. Kipling forces the 

You may like 
dislike them—but you are bound to feel that the events he 


he { 


grows up, 


a fierce and malevolent tiger. 


reader to believe in his stories. them or 


describes are happening before your eyes. Mowgli’s 
Brothers, as this tale is called, is as good in its way as the 
old legends of Romulus and Remus. 


The grotesque chimeras and gargoyles of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame are the subject of an article in the January 
Scribner by Theodore Andrea Cook. The illustrations 
present for the first time in an accessible form these strange 
figures which are the realization in stone of the unfette red 
fancy of artists and workmen. 


___ EDUCATIONAL. 


1NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Dook Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal! and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 

DIRECTORS: 
HEL EN FARLEY BLANEY 


OWLES’ 





M. 8. DEVEREUX. 





BO STON COMMON Wk 


| ACTORS 






BALTH, 


| KENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear. 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. ‘Thorough preparation for college or business. Care 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 








‘TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School oifers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations | 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized | 
and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing | 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. | 

Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town | 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place | 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE UANNOT TEACH ACTING. 

It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal. 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- 


Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand Iustruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of 
fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. Young 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF, W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


Best 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

fhis school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 189293 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


ON School of Oratory. 


Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 





its new and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back etm Academy, 
Bay “ 
A PREPARATORY CLASS ee eee N. Hi. 
: oie oes ; we weeny st Year. 
rs “a aga to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens | One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Jali, 2a, % 


Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. 
received at any time. 


Build- 
Students 
$200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 


For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M. 


Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston. | cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. ‘The 
- : Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
HE Berlitz School of Languages, raphy and ‘Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send fora catalogue, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. . oo Sor . : 
—— . : : Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. _ 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions al C° LGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 4th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
| reputation, 


ed England Conservatory of Music. 





Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Oftices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 

FRANK W,. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


Ales for Teaching Art and History. 
| 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a | 


series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build 


ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art anJ History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 


exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrate! circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to em JEANNETTE V AN | BUREN 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
646 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. University, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


_ Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, | Director 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museuins and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Retined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 


HICAGO Musica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mazsied free. 





on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen = Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 

years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the | Central Music Hall. Chicago. 

country , Will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. ditt seikie noe tae ae 
“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- | ‘Alberti’ s » Delsarte School of Expres- 


paratory schools in this country.’’—J. G. SHURMAN, President | 


of Cornell University. 


M"*. 
sion, 
567 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 








145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The lith 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 


equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; | 


modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special | 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class n Modelling. Students have free 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. 


circulars address as above. 
posse ‘Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
1893. Address 


ac 


For 


Begin at any time. 


F. M. COWLES. 


BARKON NILS POSSE, B. Sc,, M.G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


1 RS. E. B. CLARK, . 
630 Washington St., Room 10, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PORTRALT ARTIST. 


Five hundred | 


PRIVATE TERS 


| practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
|}and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTL 


| 
A few students can receive private instruction during the 
| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
|}ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
| board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than | 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms | 
reasonable. Address, 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893, A 4-years 
~ | graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinica) 
' work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
___CLARA MARSHAL L, M. D., Dean. 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing einai srnccadnaieuaeain Mass. 


B“ADFORD 


| 
| 
| } 
| | 


Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. | 
For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur+J 

passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 

grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 

course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Maas, 


} 


OAD . Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4,. 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
Aeatrnted cataleg GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


and | Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departinents, Gyumasinm Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Intluences, 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, 


[jOwaRD editintine Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc 


«Mal High! 


. Principal. 


A. M., 


Head Master. 
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THE GLOAMING. 


BY WALLACE BRUCE, 


A wish at close of day, 

The evening waits; 
A hope, a morning ray | 
From Eastern gates: 

A bright and sunny spot, 
Along the stream ; 

A quiet, sheltering grot, 
Where we can dream: 
A window, looking west, 
Toward sunset gold, 
Bespeaking gentle rest, several months. The rulers whom he is to 

When we are old: honor are in an unhappy state of mind al- 


A glow in yonder sky, ready on account of the proposed visit. 
When shadows creep, id 


And love's soft lullaby 
Inviteth sleep: 


| he lives a few months of every year. 


Within the large house in Washington oc- 
cupied by Archbishop Satolli there is not a 
A hand to clasp in ours, man to be seen. All the servants are men, 

With pressure dear; speaking Italian, and only his interpreter 
And then—some simple flowers talks English. Satolli has but one fad, and 

With friendships near: | that is a fondness for birds. In almost every 
A good night gloaming kiss, | room in the house there is a cage of birds, 
Life's day complete ; jand the whole residence seems like a mam- 
A lingering hour of bliss, | moth aviary. 
Where twilights meet. ; 
Blackwood. | M. Boutan,a French scientist, who is a 
| practised diver, has succeeded in taking a 
photograph of his surroundings when stand- 
ing on a bed of the Mediterranean at Ban- 
yuls-sur-mer, near the Spanish border. 





CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The Rev. Calvin Fairbank, one of the _ Thompson Chandler, a farmer of Lyons, 
bravest of the heroes of the anti-slavery! N. Y., is the father of two sons. One of 
struggle, and one of the most active of the | them is eight years old, the other a prosper- 
daring men who helped escaping negroes to | 0US business man, aged sixty, of \ ineland, 
reach freedom in’ the North by the Under- N.J., who in turn has a son of forty, who is 
ground Railroad, is now living, at the age of | # bank director. 
seventy-seven, in Angelica, Penn. He is Daniel Haggerty died at his home in 
struggling against poverty and the infirmi- | Salem last week. ibe first day of next Jan 
ties of old age, which are increased in his | yary he would have been one hundred and 
case by the hardship he underwent in prison, | four years old. He was born in Ireland 
and is dependent for support upon the sales | Jan. 1, 1789. 


of his book. | 





| Captain Magnus Andersen, of the Norwe- 
Mrs. George Henry Williams of Portland, gian Viking ship, is endeavoring to estab- 
Ore., whose husband was Attorney-General | jish a Sailors’ Soug Harbor at Christiania, 
in President Grant’s time, is said to be the | Norway, on a plan similar to the institution 
high priestess of a small set of fanatical re-| of the same name at Staten Island. The 
ligious believers who have withdrawn en- captain recently received a contribution 
tirely from ‘the world’ to live for forty days | of 82,000 from Norwegians of Milwaukee 
at atime on crackers and claret exclusively, | toward the object. 
and who are prophesying the end of the} ,, ame — 
world. ? The examination of the papers of the late 
| Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha shows 
Charles KR. Thorne, the veteran actor, | that the Court Theatre at Coburg had for a 
whose death at the age of eighty-three was long time cost him upward of 300,000 marks 
recently announced, was quite unknown to! a year. The Duke’s own operas were fre- 
later generations of playgoers, for it is sixty-| quently performed, but did not largely at- 
four years since he made his first appear-| tract the public. His Royal Highness ap- 
ance, and his home has been for forty years peared two or three times on the stage of his 
on the Pacific coast. He was of the davs of | theatre in one of Scribe’s comedies. 
Forrest and Macready and the elder Wal- | . $ ; aa , 
| Canon Farrar will erect in St. Margaret's 


lack. | Church, of which he is rector, a memorial to 

Abijah Walden, who died in Lynn the} the late Phillips Brooks, in whose Boston 
day before Christmas, was over one hun-| church he preached some time ago. He has 
dred years old, having been born February | written to the London ‘Times that he needs 
19,1793. His memory was good, and he only £30 in addition to what he has already 
distinctly remembered Moll Pitcher and _at-| collected for the memorial. : 
tended her funeral. He was enlisted in the 
war of 1812, and was drafted for the coast 
service. 


Professor Theodore Mommsen, the Ger- 
man historian, has gone to Naples to work 
in the libraries there. He is busily engaged 

A letter of Horace Greely’s, dated Jan. | on his Roman history, and will remain South 
26, 1839, has recently been published, in| until after Christmas. He is accompanied 
a ar a the famous editor “ oo on his travels by his daughter. 
advice to a young poet :—“ Were I you, . ee ad at 
would write zy p dan usiiatanailon and| _ Walter Aiken of Franklin, N. H., whose 
care. Quantity is rather a hindrance to death was recently announced, was a fertile 
reputation and eminence; and as there is | BVEntor: His father Gret conceived the idea 
hardly a possibility of pecuniary advantage, | of a cog rail for steep grades on railroade, 
it is far best to bring every effort to the | oe A ; ” wonns My rag a 

iche : CNET ad alas * | but he could not interest capital in it in his 
highest attainable perfection. jearly days, and the honor te the achieve- 
M. Terquem, who had charge of the} ment later went to another. But the son as- 
French book department at the Chicago Ex-| sisted in building the road, and designed the 
position, has informed the World's Fair rep- | locomotive used on the road. He also built 





resentatives of this State that the. Govern-| the hotel at. the top, and the signal service 
ment of France will present to the State of | station there for the United States Govern- 


New York its educational exhibit, consisting | ment. 
of the work of pupils in the primary, secon- | 
dary and normal schools, a pedagogic 
library, containing text-books used in the 
public schools, books of reference, etc. The 


exhibit is now its way ‘rance. ; ; . 
exhibit is now on its way to France, and | history. He was one of the twenty-five men 


daughter’s health he spends a large part of | piece, La Pluie de Perles and at once pro- | 
each winter in Florida. When summer) voked roars of laughter. What was there | 
comes he alternates between his home in| to laugh at, the pianist and composer asked ‘ 
Vermont and the salmon-fishing grounds up| himself? Only this—that at that same con- 


lin Canada. He has a magnificent home in| cert La Pluie de Perles had already been 
| the fashionable part of Washington, where | played four times. 


in May or June, and will remain in Europe | cost of $92,000. | 


| Charles Clement of Rutland, Vt., was 
only eighty-six years old when he died the 
other day, but he had taken part in one of 
\the most thrilling scenes in the country’s 
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U.S. Grant has purchased property in| 


Word has been sent to the courts of Eu-| San Diego for a permanent home for himself 
rope that the Shah of Persia intends to visit} and mother, the widow of the late General| Four Large Buttons, Dressed 
| Berlin, St. Petersburg, Paris and Vienna| Grant. The house is conceded to be the 
|next spring. He will start on his journey | finest residence in the city. It was built at | 


| 
Sergeant John Lavick, one of the three | 
survivors of the famous six hundred who 
made the charge at Balaklava, is in New 
Orleans in a destitute condition, and is 
dying of consumption. He is trying to raise 
money enough to go to San Antonio, Texas. 


The Princess of Wales has a remarkable 
collection of hats and bonnets, consisting of 
all those she has worn during the thirty 
years she has led London fashion. Each hat 
or bonnet, carefully put away, bears the 
date of the season of its use, and a history 
of the whims, vagaries and changes of femi- 
nine fashion, which are never so capricious 
as it matters of headgear, might well be 
written upon this interesting collection. 





The statue of Dr. Horace Wells in Bush- | 
nell Park, Hartford, bears beneath his name | 
the assertion, “ Who Discovered Anesthe- | 
sia.” The other day a stranger in the town 
looked earnestly at it for a long time and 
then turning to a bystander, said, apparently 
in all sincerity: “Please, Sir, will you 
kindly tell me what that word anesthesia 
means? Was it the old name of Hartford ?” 
It is intimated that che questioner came from 
Boston, 


A great many good stories are told of | 
the late Master of Balliol. Here is another | 
of them: A student was ‘sent down’ for 


His mother called to see Dr. Jowett, and 


with the pious irrelevance that “he will 
always have the consolations of religion, 
and there is always one Book to which he 
can turn.” 
and answered: “Yes, madam—the Greek 
grammar. Good evening.” 


shire poorhouse, a physical wreck, began his 
public life in France as seeretary to Alex- 
addre Dumas the elder, and in that capacity 
edited the copy of many of the novelist’s 
books. He is now seventy years old. 


Pres. W. F. Harper, of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, is going to deliver the address at 
dedication of the new library building of 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. ‘The 
building is the gift of N. P. Coburn of New- 
ton, Mass., and is said to be of great archi- 
| tectural beauty. 


How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 

for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 

by Hail’s Catarrh Cure. 

Fk. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned have known F. J. 

Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 

lieve him perfectly honorable i ail business 

transactions and nuancially able to carry out 
any obligations made by their firm. 


vin, Wholesale Drugyists, ‘Poledo, U. 


free. Price 75¢. per bottle. Sold by al 
Druggists. 


Signs of Health, 








will be sent back to Albany after the per- 
sonal property of the teachers has been 
taken out. It will be placed on the fifth 


‘eu ring the so-called Owen Lovejoy riot. 
floor of the Capitol at Albany, haohe.. an tr ee 


The chair of English literature, to be es- 
tablished at Yale with the bequest of 
$70,000 left for that purpose by the late 
Judge Edward Coke Billings, will be known 
as the Emily Sanford Professorship of Eng- 
lish Literature. ; 


man’s brother, who died near Chicago last | send congratulations to general Dow. 
week, was the mechanical genius of the fam- 
ily that have made their fame in the manv- 


| who defended Lovejoy’s printing office, in 
Alton, Ill, when it was attacked by a mob | 


The temperance people of this country, 
Canada and England are already making | nage . 
arrangements for the observance of Neal | bright in 
| Dow's ninetieth birthday, on March 20, 
1894. Temperance societies in all parts of} |- 
the world are asked to co-operate, each one | tion. 
conducting the celebration according to his | 
Albert Denton Pullman, George M. Pull-| own judgment and opportunity, but all to 


The English composer, George Osborne, weak tiss 
facture of sleeping cars. There are four who died a fewdays ago at an advanced age, | Neca hegeee 2 
brothers surviving—George M. Pullman | ** principally remembered in these days 
of Chicago, the Rev. R. H. Pullman of | 9° the author af a brilliant salon piece called | 
Baltimore, the Rev. James Pullman of | 24 Pluie de Perles. It was at one time so | 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, ~ 





every ac- 


| Dhsease is 
| overcome 
only when 

















‘ 





is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 


Lynn, Mass., and Charles L. Pullman of | Popular in England that it might be said} COd liver oil effects cure by 


Chicago. with little exaggeration that ‘everybody 


< : | played it. At a certain concert. when the | 
Ex-Senator Edmunds practises before the | piece was at the height of its popularity, 


United States courts, chiefly the Supreme | Osborne, withoat having been expected 


Court, utilizing in this way perhaps six | suddenly made his appearance, and was at 
months in the year. For the behefit of his'once asked to play. He began his own 


building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 
»| easy of assimilation. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 





failure to pass an examination in Greek. | 


gave her son the best of characters, closing | 


Dr. Jowett eyed her benignly | 


Paul Bennevue, who is in a New Hamp- | 


West & IRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
‘Toledo, O. WatvinG, KINNAN & MAR- 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting direcily upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. ‘Testimonials meat} 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 


PRICE LIST. 


Bid, Colors 1. 2 « 6 © @ $1.50 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 

Ree EON f+} 0 ee 1.75 
Five Medium Buttons. Dressed 

Bid, Oolors . «© 2 + «© « » 1.50 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 

Kid, Black . . 1.75 


Four Large Buttons, Undressed 

Kid, Coloursand Black .. . 1.65 
our Medium Buttons, Undressed 

Kid, Colorsand Black . . . 1.50 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 


orsand Black . «© « © « « 1.75 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, 
Colorsand Black. ... . 1.75 
Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, 
Colorsand Black. ... . 2.00 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Col- 
orsand Black . ...e. - 2.25 
Men's Two Button .... . 1.50 
Men's Two Clasp Dk ee 2% 1.50 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect fittin giove made, and for 
wearing qua:jities unsurpassed. 


CHANDLER & CO., SOle Agents 


Winter Street, Boston, 


The Well-known Patented 


“Comfort” 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


Corsets. 


Whole in the back, laced on the sides—free 
from bones ; still a perfect support, so made 
| that the weight of all clothing is on the shoul 
} ders, recommended by physicians as being 
|“ unsurpassed for ease and health.” Can be 
| procured in Boston of Isaac D. Allen & Co., 
| Geo. E. Allen, John G. Ford, W. P. Bigelow 

Co., Shepard, Norwell & Co., Lally & Collins, 
and other retail dealers, as well as all Whole 
sale Houses. if your dealer does not have them, 
send for circular, or come to the office, 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO. 
43 West St., Boston. 





| 
| 
| 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


| Will annihilate corns, bun- 
ions and all troubles of the 














feet. 3 
3 Warranted Hand-Made. = 
13 F 3 Need no breaking in and 4 
is & recommended by our best a 
le physicians. Send for pam- 5 
i phiet. Order by maul. ~- 


EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold From Stock or Made to order. 
| a 
| 
c 
Kauitting Silk. Whatever 
the all real [} 


jorence 
Silk ttens are sold one 

















i 


y 
can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO, 
18 Summer Street, 


A FEW LOTS. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


At 50 Per Cent. below market 
value. 


Houses in Brighton and Newton at 
your own price. 
Apply, 23 Milford St., Boston. 


By maor call 


from ~—-—sC.. P. Delaney. 
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DEC. 30, 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND. 
RAILROAD. 


Two Fast Limited Trains 
BETWEEN 


Boston and New York 


Limited Noon Express. 

Leaves Either City, 12.00 noon, due desti- | 
nation, 6.00 p. m.—Week days only. 
FINEST PARLOR CARS and COACHES. | 


1893 





DINING CAR between Boston and Willimantic. 


THE FAMOUS “WHITE TRAIN” 


HE MOST POPULAR DAY TRAIN | 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Leaves Either City, 3 p. m 


, due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week 


days and Sundays. 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars ond | 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston | 
and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New York | 
on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 
In Boston: 322 Washin 
Station foot o 
In New York: 353 Broadwa 
rand Central. Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” | 


and see that you get them. 
GEO. F, RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mar. 


. KR. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r —_ 
r ll 
NEW E 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


rosT GF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASEETS, Ree. - Ot, 1£92.. 
| ABILIT TES. coos @reccceses 20.607, 241.67 
$2,325,765.04 | 


LIFE tare 


@ ue! atthe old life raie premium. 
Aweuas + ae) dilsiributions are paid upon all | 
policies. Evcrv policy has endorsed thereon the 


cash surrender and paid-up insurance yalues to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachuetts 
Statute. 
Pamphlets rates an! values jfer any age sent 
on application 1o the Company’s (flice. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. TKULL,"Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. | 





Sewing Machines, 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, aa any of the | 
a 


strictly High Grvude Sewing 
cept Davis. $19 50 buys an 
arade of Machines. suchas 


chines, ex- 


Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J. N. Leach, chicuel 31 er ere Pl., Boston 


Dr. George kang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


Falling Hair, 





Saldness, Etc., Cured. 
Miss M. Mullins of Newton says: 

For over two years I have been troubled with 
falling out of the hair. I tried many remedies, 
but all to no avs ail. My attention was called to 
Dr. George Lang’s scientific method of treating 
scalp affections, and after only one month’s 
treatment my hair h: as improv ed wonderfully. 

Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill 


Ward & Bigelow 
SILVER PLATE CO. 
Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 


Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, 
Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, 
Butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


such as 
Ice Pitchers, 
Also Table 


GENTS wanted of , goed address and new 
appearance, for light ee ee em- 
ployment ; easy work and pay; a poly from 

3 to 5 o’clock. A.M. RICHARDSON 
8 Bosworth St., 3d floor. 


; MAN AND WIFE expe ibenbol in. institu- 
tions for children . desires responsible posi- 
tion some institution of such character. 
. The best references ean be given. 
Address, R. B, 
OFFICE OF LEND A HAND 


3 Hamilton P1 , Boston. 


| i\LLA 


ton St., 
edad St., | 


ENGLAND MUTUAL 


| 
.-923,026.000.61 | 


“NDOWMENT policies are | 


ofthe Medium | 
avorite, Avon, | 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the | 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


eee “s 


SMITE, MACKEA ue g 


50 Bromfield ‘treet, 
RooM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


uilding Pians and Specifications. 
Our Char 


on 
LV, 


ia) 


ges Are Reasonable. 
AND SEE US. 


AIRE MATTRESS. 





a 
if you want hi oe rar Qe sleep on the | 


AIR 
oy 


MATTRESS, 
per ect bed 


A bdbsolutely 
made. Indorsed 


ure, and the 
aD thy sicians. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


fianufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN | 


Ain GOODS COUPANY 


»7 TEMPLE PLACE 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to liblical, 
| Archwology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Fands. 

This publication, now tn its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons cach month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
| and Oriental Research. Monthly. 
| year. 


C'assical ad Oriental 


One Dollar a 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmwology. Drs. 
Davis ind Cobern'’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commence: in 
| the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 
Meriden, Conn, 





‘Pla oe Pia i ixabit Cu ured in 10 
to: 20 days. ay t 
tESHENe. ay till cured, 


BALD 


Lebanon.Ohio, 


io CORE NO PAY 
"NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 





HEAD es iistoce 
JOHN CONLON & CO., 


- OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sol’ at first class Hutels Wine Merchant* and 
Druggists. 


mad for Price List. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


Expe rience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 


a Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton an 
mowien $10,000 to $12,000; the most approve 
style of suburban architecture ; substantia 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; locate 
on the best streets, surrounded by ho ises of tl 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sun 
mer, tight and warmin winter; near steam a) 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land co 
stantly increasing in value, very li.tle reac 
cash is required to purchase these delightf;: 
homes, and mortgages or the purchise mone 
may run fora long time ata very low rate. J. 
HANNIGAN. 6 5 Pemberton Sq., Room ¢, Bosto) 


Room 6, 


TEN TIMES ONE’ RECORI 


EDITED BY 


Tbe Committee of Lend a Hand Club: 


THE RECOR! is published monthly in ti 
interests of the Lend a Hand Claobs, and contal 
reports of Clube and matter pertaining to thj 
work. 








Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
H J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


' 
3 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 








REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 





Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath :oom, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stall 25x, room for elght or more —— 
large carringe room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10 000, 85, 00 Gown. 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story honse, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s fret above, pi zza, cost $8200 to build, 
bevutiful view of harbor, lot 6457 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acree,in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from | astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee tcan be gath 
erel ‘or dressing, rich soll, cute 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, bira 72x48. sheds, ete ,allin good repatr. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property ,200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \% mile from «depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 head stock, milk soll at door, good orchard, 
the tarm borders on a pond and a river rune 
throuch; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story liege, IL rooms, pained 
and blinded,2 large barns with cellars. i 1ice 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 
ig 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cuts 25 tons 
125 frult trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 
ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 anu sheds, fine 
8 hade' trees. Price $4,500, 3: cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 
Bordering on Burnt Cove Warber, 8 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. 
% cash, will 
property. 


neres, 
Price $1,000, 
exchange for Fiorida or Of gop 


Dover, N. UW. 


Gocd home market for «ll produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, chuice fruit in variety, woo 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hem: ery 
Vrice $3, 200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 

A good farm wi'h on® of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, al! 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 

000 worth apples sold in one searon, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 380 head rtock, *noush 
wood for home use, buildingsin good repair, pp re 
running water from spring on a bill. zrand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rvome, 9 feet # udded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house ant hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, 14% 
stor) house, 11 rooms, high studded, Dery and 

blinded, stable, carringe house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home of a Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on 0. C. 
Rh. , 4 mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 100ms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. j rice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sel', good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit tree 4, 
large old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2,840. Wriceonly $2,700, 
$500 aown, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acr.s8; 13¢ miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout bruok, first «lars build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a a lath 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, bars 
60.40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, #6 (0 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage pear the sea,5 rooms and open room f+ 
s.vorage,asit needs some repairs we can offer :: 
for $400, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make . 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 

Handsome village re+idence, new 2-story honse 
wits tower (ee photo.) 18 roums and bath, ho 
and cold waiter or 3 floors, veranda 100 fren i 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quarts rm 
oak and whitewood, ce st $10000.. Trice, *> 000 
cash, vr willexchange for rentable propoty. 

Village Residence. 

Wilming‘ or, 5minutes walk from station, 2-stor» 
house, 10:00ms, stable nearly new, cla; boarde:r 
and painted, beth in good condition, garden ut 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3 cash. 

Maiden. 

Will exchange for a smal! farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 roe 8, 4,150 teer of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 dows. 

A Productive Fam. 


Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cow an 4 horses, 
enou-h fruit tor home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, hou e 9 rooms, new st ble. 
ont $1,600, 8x. 54, barn 30x24, and ehede. Vrive 
nlv 82500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. 
Middleboro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Uo., 57 Washington St. 

Malden. 


Near Fau'kner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, garden with fruit. Price $2,300, w 
exchange for a small farm. 


il 
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PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONONMS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 





TRADE MARK. 

















HATS 
InfLeading and Correct{Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) ) 


KETTERER’ 5 HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court. Boston. 


Delavan House. 
ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capen. 








The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES 
H.C. BURCH, silheiear, 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
| BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
} 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


| - 





Pi ice, 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


Ranking with the Best of the Pirst-class Hotels in 
| New England. 


| Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


| FRANK P. . DOUGLAS, Prop. 















General or local 
Ladies or gents. Austin. $75 
a week. Lxclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes atithe 
dishes for a family in one minate. 
Washes, rinses aud dries them 
without wetting the hauds You 
pusb the button, the machine does 
the rest. Kricht, potixhed dishes, 
xe-rful wives. No scaided 
peoviled handsor clotbing. 
ken dishes,no muss, Cheap, 
te, warranted, Circularefree 


w.P.HAa RRISON & co, Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 
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Big Discount 
this month on English Brass and 


IRON BEDSTEADS; 


real bargains. 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail. 
7O Washington Street, Boston, 





THEATRE NOTES 


The Christmas issue of the Dramatic 
Mirror is a publication in the highest degree 
creditable to the taste and the resources of 
its editor. Nearly every contribution comes 
from the player-folk ; and no better evidence 
of how high is the standard of general cul- 
ture in the actor’s profession, to-day, can be 
afforded than by a thoughtful reading of 
these pretty tales and musical verses. 


Gus Hill's World of Novelties is the New 
Year's attraction at the popular little Lyceum. 
Always a good show and this season pro- 
nounced better than ever. Among the new 
features are the dioramie scenes of the 
Brothers Millar who present views of th 
Worla’s Fair highly illuminated McAvoy and 


May in an acrobatic German sketch. | Mor- 
rissey and Hickey burlesque trapeze. Fred 
Lesli’s $10,000 troupe of trained dogs 
Estelle Wellington, charming vocalist. ‘The 
Highley’s im Musical Comedy. Fred 
Roberts, vocal comedian. Leonard and 


Moran, Irish Comedians. Edward Earle, 
Eyuilibrist, and Gus Hill, who for years has 
been the recognized champion of club 
swingers. The Lyceum has kept up to a 
high standard since the season opened and 
has presented some of the best companies 
ever seen in Boston. 


.. The Sunday evening concerts at the 
Palace Theatre have become an established 


feature in popular entertainment. For to 
morrow there is advertised a ‘Sensation 
Concert,’ at which that remarkable enter- 


tainer who goes by the name of Oreana will 
appear for the first time in Boston. There 
will also be an exhibition of * Phonographic 
Ventriloquism’ by Edward Clarence, the 
mystifying Taylors and a large company of 
artists. 


The performance of the second act of the 
‘Bohemian Girl’ on the occasion of the 
testimonial to Miss Camille D’Arville at the 
Park ‘Theatre ‘Tuesday night, Jan. 2d, bids 
fair to prove a real musical treat. The com- 
pany have been rehearsing for two weeks 
and will give a performance of great excel 
lence in every department. Miss Camille 
1)’Arville is in no city more popular than in 
Boston and her friends will turn out strongly 
to show their appreciation of the many 
hours of pleasure her delightful singing has 
given. In addition to this presentation of 
the second act of the ‘ Bohemian Girl’ the 
second act of * Venus’ will also be given. 


‘The Butterflies,’ which had its initial 
production at the Hollis last Tuesday night, 
scored an immediate and decided success. 
The theatre has been crowded every night 
since, and this week, the last of ‘ ‘The Butter- 
flies’ for the present, will witness another 
series of big audiences. Mr. John Drew 
has rarely, if ever, appeared to better ad- 
vantage than in ‘The Butterflies” The 
character fits him to a nicety, enabling him 
to bring into play all the qualities which 
have made him deservedly popular. It is 
the picture of a thorough, refined, charming 
and only man—a bit of a butterfly ina 
way—who, becoming suddenly aware of the 
fact that life is not all summer, and tha: 
those who dance must pay, turns a new leaf 
and looks at life in a serious way. 


The engagement of Thomas W. Keene, 
which will begin Monday at the Boston 
Museum, will afford the many friends of 
that eminent tragedian an opportunity of 
seeing him in some of his best and most 
artistic réles. His visit here a year ago 
was highly successful, but the coming week 
will see him to better advantage by reason 
of an excellent company and adequate sur- 
roundings. Mr, Keene has made a high 
ace for himself on the American stage. 
le has attained this desirable result through 
strict adherence to the classic drama, never 
yielding to the temptation to deviate from it, 
ut constantly seeking to elevate and improve 
the high standard which early in his career 
he fixed. It is most gratifying to note that 
pecuniary as well as artistic success has 
crowned his efforts, and above all that his 
firmly fixed theory of the popularity of 
Shakespearian drama_ intelligently pre- 
sented would meet with public favor, has 
been throughly demonstrated. The reper. 
tory for the first week will present Mt 





Keene in a great diversity of réles. The 
opening attraction will be ‘Richard IIL.’ 
which will also be given on Saturday even- 
ing. Tuesday evening and Wednesday 
day evening, ‘Louis XI.;’ Thursday even- 
ing and Saturday afternoon ‘ Hamlet,’ and 
Friday evening ‘Othello’. Another featur 
which will make Mr. Keene’s engagement 
especially pleasant will be his excellent 
company. This will include Edwin Arden, 
Frank Hennig, Carl Abhrandt, Edward 
Mackey, Robert T, Harris, Lawrence Low- 
ell, Miss Fitz-Allen, Henrietta Vaders Maud 
Dudley, Mrs. 8. A. Baker, Hazel Rogan 
and others. 


Manager Frank Pilling of the Palace 
Theatre announces as the attraction for next 
week Flynn and Sheridan’s City Sports Big 
Show, one of the best vaudeville and burles- 
que companies travelling. All that goes to 
make up a first class comedy and variety 
performance will be found in this show. 
With forty people in the company culled 
from the ranks of the best vaudeville per- 
formers in the country, the entertainment 
cannot fail to be excellent and popular with 
the patrons of this theatre. The highly 
amusing burlesque entitled ‘The King of 
Sports, or A night with Pittius’ will be pre- 
sented by a most competent company of 
clever comedians and pretty and shapely 
girls. ‘The piece is said to be most laugh- 
able. It abounds in humorous situations 
and funny incidents, catchy music, pleasing 
specialities and gorgeous costumes. The 
burlesque will be headed by Mlle. Zittela 
and Crissie Sheridan. The olio is said to con- 
tain the most Mlovel features on the vaude- 
ville stage. Among those who will contri- 
bute pleasing specialties are the Leardo 
Sisters, the Imperial Trio, the Sisters Dar- 
ling, the celebrated Veritch Bros., the 
famous Hungarian and Spanish dancer, 
Solkhe; the famous acrobats, Mazuz and 
Abacco ; the clever musical artists, Synder 
and Buckley, and She ilan and Flynn. The 
high arts will be beautufully illustrated by 
the girls of the company in tableaux of liv- 
ing beauties. The usual Sunday evening 
concert will be given. 


The important engagement of Mr. Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry at the Tre- 
mont begins on Monday night with a grand 
production of Lord lennyson’s play entitled 
‘Becket.’ This will be given every perfor- 
mance of the week except Saturday night, 
when Casinier Delavignes play, ‘ Louis X1,’ 
as arranged and adapted by the late Dion 
Boucicault, will be presented. ‘ Becket’ 
was the sixth of Tennyson's dramas to be 
produced upon the stage. The author did 
not originally intend it to be acted, and it 
was ten years after it had been printed be- 
fore, with Mr. Irving’s assistance, it was ar- 
ranged by the poet for the stage. It was 
first produced, Feb. 7, 1893, at the Lyceum 
Theatre. Of all the Tennyson productions 
it is safe to say ‘ Becket’ has been the great- 
est and most pronounced success. In fact, 
it can be termed with some reservation the 
only great success coming from the pen of 
the late poet laureate. A very large part of 
this is due to Mr. Irving; albeit the text. 
even where the excisions made in the poem 
are noted, Tennyson supplied the substituted 
lines. This production will be superbly 
beautiful from every point of scenic display, 
costumes and appointments. The music, 
which is by Protessor Villiers Stanford, has 
received the most lavish encomiums from 
the most exacting critics of London and 
in New York. High praise has also been 
bestowed upon Mr, leva as Becket and 
Miss Terry as Rosamund. For Mr. Irving's 
second week, beginning Jan. 8, Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ King Henry VIII,’ will be brought 
forward. It will be given at every perfor- 
mance of the week except Saturday night. 
Mr. Irving will be seen as Cardinal Wolsey 
and Miss Ellen Terry as Queen Catherine. 


The seventeenth and last week of Rice's 
Venus at the Park Theatre begins Monday 
next, and it will doubtless be with a mad 
rush that theatre-goers will besiege the box 
office to avail themselves of their last op- 
portunities to see this merry attraction 
which has been of such merit as to hold the 
attention of threatre-going people, not only 
in Boston but throughout all New England. 
for over four months. The farewell to Bos- 
ton by Miss Camille D*Arville, Hallen 
Mostyn, Harry Mcdonough, Donald Que,Jr., 
W. H.-Hamilton, Henry Leoni, Miss Fannie 
Johnston, Annie Sutherland, Trixie Fri- 
ganza, Nellie Braggins and the rest must 
surely come with the 125th performance 
which is the final one and occurs Saturday 
night, January 6. Henry E. Dixey ,head- 
ing Rice’s big burlesque company, in 
*‘ Adonis’ follows on Monday. ; 


The new comedy, ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ by 
Brandon Thomas, which has its first Boston 
representation at the Columbia next Mon- 
day, has a wonderful record. It was first 





produced in London, a little less than two 
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> High Class Tailoring 


afternoon he will play ‘ Richelieu’; Wedues- | 
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) C.J. 


NICKERSON, 


es 120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


{ Rough Tweeds for Business. 


Latest Fabrics 3 sot veuas tor cataway dress 


{ Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoat, 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERLY 


WITH F. D, SOMERS.) 

















years ago, and has been playing there since 
the first night of its presentation. In fact, 
it was the only play that survived the en- 
tire vear in London last season. It has 
been played in Australia for the past six 
months, and even over there interest in it 
shows ‘no signs of cessation. It has been 
translated into German and produced in 
Berlin some eight months ago and still has 
the boards at one of the principal theatres 
there with every prospect of remaining there 
a year or more. It first saw the light of 
New York last September at the Stan fard, 
and has now passed its 150th performance 
there. The play is a farce comedy of the 
funniest type, and the fun hinges on the as- 
sumption of woman's clothes by a college 
undergraduate. 
but on the contrarythe dialogue is brilliant, 
the fun incessant, yet not exaggerated. 


The Human Family. 

The human family living on earth today 
consists of 1,450,000,000 souls—not fewer, 
probably more. These are distributed liter- 
ally all over the earth's surface, there being 
no considerable spot on the globe where 
man has not found a foothold. 

In Asia, the so-called ‘ cradle of the human 
race,’ there are now about 800,000,000, peo- 
ple, densely crowded, on an average of about 
120 to every square mile. In Europe there 
are 320,000,000, averaging 100 to the square 
mile, not so crowded as Asia, but every- 
where dense, and in many places over-popu- 
lated. In Africa there are, approximately, 
210,000,000, and in the Americas—North, 
South and Central—110,000,000, these !at- 
ter, of course, relatively thinly scattered 
over broad areas. On the islands, large and 
small, there are probably 10,000,000 more. 

The extremes of the blacks and the whites 
are as 5 to 3, the remaining 700,000,000 in- 
termediate, brown, yellow and tawny in 
color. Of the entire race 500,000,000 are 
well clothed—that is, they wear garments of 
some kind that will cover nakedness—250,- 
000,000 habitually go naked, and 700,000,000 
only cover the middle parts of the body ; 50,- 
000,000 live in houses, 700,000,000 in huts 
and caves, the remaining 250,000,000 virtu- 
ally having no place to lay their heads. 

The unprecedented sale of Dr. Bull's 
Cough Syrup provokes competition ; but the 
people cling to Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 

For Over Fifty Vears 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beer 
need by mitlions of mothers tor their childrer 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gume 
allays all pain, cures wind colte, and is the beet 
remedy tor Dia rb@a. 2%e. a boule. Sold b» 


all drugyvists througho'! the world. Be eure an 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW'S SOO!HING SYRUP. 


rPLORIIDA 
ALL POINTS SOUTH 
New England & Savannah Steamship Co., 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 
3 P. No transfer at New York. For tickets 
rates and all information apply to RICHARD 
SON & BARNARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., 
A. DeW. Sainpson, 306 Washington St., and A 
P. Lane, 268 Washington Street, Boston. 





REVOLUTION 


inthe treatment of RUPTUR Send for 
sealed book. M. M. T and 4 Ce., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. PATRICK, Mer., 150 Tremont St. 


_AMUSEMENTS. | 


BOSTON MUSEUM. — 


Evenings at 8 Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 


THE TRAGEDIAN, 


Mr. Thomas W. Keene 


Monday and Sat. Evegs’-—RICHARD III. 

Tuesday Evening and Wed. Matinee, 
RICHELIEU. 

Wednesday Eveniug—LOUIS XI. 

Thursday Evening and Saturday Matinee, 


HAMLET. 
Friday—OTHELLO. 








There is no horse play, | 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE.............:00..Prop. and Manage, 
_e By, Sana Business Manag: 


Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. Matinees a: 


17th and Last Week. 


Rice’s —PRODUCTION OF 


—THE FANTASTIC 
—OOMIO OPERA, 

Libretto by-————- 

U, A. Byrne and- 


Louis Harrison———— V e n | S 


'Music by———— — 
Gustave Kerker.-—— 

Tuesday Jan. 2nd. Grand Testimonial to Mis: 
Camille D’Arville. in Bohemian Girl and Venus 

| Jan. 8 ~ DIXEY in ADONIs. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 


JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manager. 
WEEK OF JAN. 1ST. 


Gus Hiill’s 


World of Novelties. 


Popular Prices, from 15 to 50 cents. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager 


Beginning Monlay Jan. 1—Last week of 


HANLON BROS. 


in their Fairy Trick Pantomime 


~— SUPERBA & 


Introducing Many Original Novelties, among 
them being “THE EXECUTION CHAIR,” 
“THE GREAT RAILROAD SCENE,” “ THE 
PIERROT AND THE BOGIE MAN,” “THE 
FAIRY BANQUET,” 


AND THE GORGEOUS TRANSFORMATION 


‘*The Wealth of the world and the 
Genius of America.” 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Jan. 8—The Great English Racing Play, 
THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 


BOWDOIN SQ. ™=478* 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
Week Commencing Monday, January 1. 


EFFIE ELLSLER 


in her new play 


DIOIRIIIS, 


Written by ROBERT DROUET. 


PALACE THEATRE. 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. 








F. J. PILLING, Man. 
Daily at 2 and 8. P. M. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
Inauguration of a Series of 


se BIG SHOWS. #& 


Thanking the public for their generous patron- 
age during the past year, we have determined 
to play nothing but the very strongest and best 
shows on the road, and commencing NEW 
YEAR’S DAY, we take pride in offering the 


CITY SPORTS 


BIG SHOW. 


The Talk of the Theatrical World. 
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TWO TURNINGS. 


BY FLORENCE E. PRATT. 


I came to a turn in my fate, 
And my love stood by; 

I went to his side with a heart elate, 
And “ Little I care,” said I. 

¥ Little care I how rough the weather, 
While thou and | are safe together!” 


Icame toaturn in my fate, 
But my love was gone; 
There came no word through the silent gate, 
Though I watched and prayed till dawn; 
And “ Little care I how fair the weather, 
Since love and I are no more together!” 
L ippincott’ 8. 


An Oregon: Landscape. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland sketches this picture 
in his Atlantic article. on Western Land- 
St apes ° 

A group of rongh, anpainted cabins set 
in a space half cleared of trees. 

A mat of fallen half-burned gigantic 
trunks, wherein cattle feed perilously 
ing the short green succulent grass. 

A few gardens fenced about with rails or 
wattled fir-tups. A few shops fronting up- 


tree 
seek- 


Southbound Railroad, Savannah, Americus 
& Montgomery Railway and the Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine and Indian River railway, 
which runs direct to the new hotel at Lake 
Worth, the Royal Poinciana. Steamers sail 
from Boston every Thursday from Lewis 
wharf at 3 Pp. M. 


[Jumounted Photographs 


Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
vions of famous paintings, 
sculpture, and architec- 
ture, with views from all 
parts of the world. Send 
15 cents for catalogues of 
14,000 subjects, including 
1893 supplement. 


World’s Fair Views 


and 


Art at the Fair 











on a muddy street. And all about the cold 
dark green and gray, moss-be-drabbled trees | 
stand, lifting their spear-like points, in ser- 
ried, unending ranks, into the gray sky. | 
Che unpainted houses have an old look. 
They are mossed on their roofs, and 
bleached gray as granite with a sort of 
feathery texture where the beating rains | 
have worn into the fibre of the wood. oss, 
everywhere moss! The trees dripped moss. | 
On every projecting limb or knot, on every 
twig, moss lay, green—all shades of green, | 
from gray-green to flaming emerald. 
Forests on every hand—wild, unmeasured | 
impenetrable forests, fire-scarred, matted 
with ferns and fallen trunks. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Forests that seemed old and hoary enough | 
to date back to the carboniferous age, filled 
with swamps and carpeted with russet- | 
brown mats of ferns and green and red tan- 
gles of berry bushes. 

Silent forests! Soundless except for the | 
moan of the wind and the wild crescendo 
sni arling howl of the circular saw as it grap- | 
ples with savage teeth upon the logs which 
the grim-faced, stalwart woodsmen thrust at | 
it. Its imperious note was like the gre at | 
trees finding voice. 

In this land trees are an enemy. The| 
axemen and sawyers go forth to battle with | 
the gloom and terror of the swamps and fir- 
To them the song of the saw is asong | 
of batthkh—a song that nerves their hands to 
do the will of their hearts. 

As the trees fall the sunlight comes in but 
the moss remains. 


trees. 


Impure Drinking Water. 





Comparatively few people, says the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, know what a large 
amount of water the human _ body consists 


of. A man weighing 200 pounds is made 
up of 120 pounds of water and 80 pounds of 
solids. The latter includes bone, muscle, 
&c. Even the fat of the body contains 15 
per cent. of water; the liver is made up of 
69 per cent., and the blood of 83. The skin 
contains 72 per cent., the brain 75 and 
muscle, 75. 

It may be naturally supposed that a fluid 





so universally distributed throughout the | 
I uy must constitute a very important arti- | 


a of its existence. Recent experiments | 
ave shown that on water alone life may be 
sustained as long as fifty-five days, whereas | 
if dry food only were given death would | ( 
ensue ina quarter of that time, and this in a 
agonizing way. The terrible 
that shipwrecked? mariners sometimes suffer | 
in thix wav will induce them to drink sea 
water, and this adds a hundredfold 
incontrollable thirst that induces 
and death. 

With regard to drinking waters, the pur- 
est is that which comes from deep springs 
or deep wells, where the access of surface 
water is guarded against, or from lakes at | 
high altitudes. These waters, as a rule, are 
very palatable. The most dangerous waters 
to drink are those that are stored in the 
form of rain water, or surface water running 

ver cultivated lands, as these absorb all the | 
impurities that they come in contact with. 
River water is always dangerous, as it inva- | 
riably becomes contaminated with sewage. 
Water from shallow wells absorbs ilten| 
drainage and may be always considered ut- | 
terly unfit for drinking purposes. 


c 
} 
i} 


most 


to the} 
delirium | 


The Mow England and Savannah Steam- | 


ship Company is the only direct line from | 
New England to south of Virginia, and the | 
favorite route to the winter resorts of the 
south and to principal points in the south 
and south-west. By water to Savannah, 
avoiding detention, inconvenience, and ex- 
pense at intermediate ports, there connect- 
ing with the Central Railroad of Georgia, 


Savannah, Florida & Western Railway, 


| prehensive round of travel tothe chief cities 


|are included in this magnificent tour, 


Special List of 130 Subjects. 
NOW READY. 
Lantern Slides to order from any of our Sub 


jeets. Glass Panels for Holiday Gifts. _ Photo- 
graph mounting in Albums or on Cards a 
Specialty. Ibums Supplied. Yacht and 


Squadron Photos, New England Coast Views. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH C0. 


Publishers, 


|338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


REMOVAL. 


The Reliable 


and Artistic 






Boston 

Photographer 

has removed to a new 
and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of photo 
| graphic productions. Our prices are the lowest 


| consistent with good work, 


Come early for your holiday photogrs aphs. We 
| have many pleasing novelties , for this soseou- 
Our studio is centrally locate opposite R. 
Wuitk & Co., 623 Washington Street, and = 

cessible by elevator. 
N. HARDY. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Grand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


The party will leave New York by the fine 
North German Lloyd Steamer ‘‘Spree,’’ Saturday, 
February 17, and be absent 162 days in a com- 


and places of historic and scenic interest in 
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Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds. 
and they are of every de ree of merit. “HE 
SPRISGFIELD REPUBLICAN aims and 
claims to be in the foremost rank in quality and 
character. It has maintained its position at 
the front through a long period of years. It was 
never stronger or better than it is at present, 
never more firmly established in public con- 
fidence and support. Its motto is, “All the 
News and the Truth About It,” and its leading 
purpose is to serve the public interest, 

& REPL IAN'S several editons, Daily 
Sunda Weekly, are all edited and arranged 
with intelligent care and discrimination to meet 
the special wants of their readers, Space is not 
wasted in cheap and unsubstantial sensations, 
but current events are recorded and illuminated 
with a due regard for their relative importance 
and interest. The editorial and literaay depart- 
ments of the paper are conducted with marked 
— and have given it a world-wide reputa- 


OE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPURBLI. 
CAN are especially rich in miscellaneous read 
ing and are excellent journals for the homes of 
New Englanders both on their native heath and 
abroad. 


a month, $2 


DAILY: 70 cents a quarter, 
$8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year, 





WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 
All subscribtions are payable strictly in ad 
vance. Sample Copies free. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12 page 
paper, will be sent free for one month, 
one who wishes to try it. 





to any | 


Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


One Good Turn. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








The story is given to the public for the 
first time in book form. It is daintily 
bound in white and gold, and will make 
1 most welcome Holiday remembrance. 

PRICE, 30 centa, 


J. STILMAN SMITH & 0O., 


3 Hamilton Place, Boaton. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


—FOR 


HWMORS EE 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 


weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
OCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
orse Ambulance may be had at any time 
‘ab Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston veterinary Hospital. 
Surgeons EDWARD C. BECKETT, 


DANIEL D. LEE. 
Calls made day or night. 





AnpDrew J. LLoyb, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Roylston St. 
Avoid mistakes: all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK, 


KELLY & CO.. 





TRAUE MARU 





Spain (with an excursion across to ‘Tangier on 
the African coast), Portugal, Southern France 
(including the Pyrenees and the Riviera ), Beaty. | 
the Italian lakes, Austria-Hungary, Turkey | 


| (with ten days in Constantinople anc Vv icinity), | 
agony | B 


ulgaria, servia, German =]? ine coding a voyage | 
down the Rhine’, Holland, Belgium, France and | 
England. Nearly all the great cities of Europe 
which | 
affords s also glimpses into Africa and Asia. 

The Special Trains which will be at the ser- 
vice of the party throughout the railway jour- | 


| neys of over 10,000 miles will be composed of | 


sleeping cars withdining car atached. Che best 


| hotels ‘and numerous carriage rides with specia! 


facilities for sight-seeing everywhere. Party 


limited in numbers. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington | e. “opp. Be School Bt.) Boston, Mass. 


P. DEVNEY & CO. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


The Vatel French Restaurant, 


| 10 and 10 1-2 Bosworth St. 


AND 
33 Bromfield St., Boston. | 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNERS. 
From 11.30 A. M. to 3. P. M. 
From 5.30 to 8 P, M. 


| Meals to order at any time. 


Pure Imported Wines and Liquors. 


Private Dining Rooms 





Eaatters, 


22 Province Street, near Bromfield St. 
| BOSTON. 
'HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 
and 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style. 





Spec ial Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


| Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 


lor each New Subscription, 


WHITE IS KING 





Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Have Been 
THE 


Sold. 


Before you buy, find some happy possessor of 
the White; ask them how they like it, and the 
answer will ¢ ome: 


THE WHITE IS KING. 
White Sewing Machine Ro. 


511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Testimonials from every one who ever end it— 


THE 
FAYBIEN MONK’S 


(Of the South of France) 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY ns 


SURE CURE FOR 
COUGHS, OOLDS, 
BRONOHITIS, ASTHMA, 


And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 





Warranted to Cure. 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Manufactured By . 


dD. J. MULLEN, 


92 State St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A., 
Who is the sole proprietor. 


The formula of this wonderful medicine was 
personally given to the proprietor by a mission- 
ary of the Faybien monastery in the south of 
France. Sold by all druggists. 


_ Agents Wanted. 
OBESITY BE 
ASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Fitting TORY IN USE. 
DR. PHELPS, 


TRUSSES, 
Perfect 
THK MOsT SATISFAC-~ 
26 Tremont St.. Uoder Boston Museum. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 








UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
ween 
741 TremontSt. | putiand and Concord 8q- 








FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALD, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 26cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 


ee 





and Lend a Hand office § Hamilton Place 
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AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 


BY MARGARET KE. SANGSTER. 
So blithe this hour, when once again 
The Star grows steadfast in the sky; 
So hope attuned, when human pain 
Grows less, for faith that help is nigh; 
So hallowed, when the angel train 
With song and harp are passing by. 


Once more, between the midnight’s gloom 
And the pale rose of breaking dawn, 

Heaven's matchless lilies wake and bloom, 
And far athwart the east are drawn 

The pencilled sunbeams which illume 
All pathways men must journey on, 


Again the Sages and the Seers 
Bend low before a little child; 

And o’er the long and stormful years, 
The desert spaces vast and wild, 
The strife, the turmoil, and the tears, 

He looks, and smiles, the undefiled. 


’Tis Christmastide! At Mary’s knee 
The shepherds and the princes meet! 
Love-bound in dear humility, 
To clasp the Infant Saviour’s feet 
The Star is bright o’er land and sea; 
The Gloria song is full and sweet 
Harper's Bazar. 


A PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED. 


e {From the New York Times.) 

Jabez Knowles, commonly called “ Old 
Knowles,” had been Head Librarian of the 
Aberdeen Free Institute for many years. 
Indeed, the old inhabitant would have hesi- 


| to her pallid lips. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











the cat, which for the first time he found in 
his way, and then hurried down again, leav- 
ing that injured animal an eternal doubt as 
to its own identity. 

Jabez raised the girl and pressed the glass 
She shrunk away, yet its 
very heat seemed to arouse her. Her eyelids 
wavered and slowly rolled back. Great 
round orbs of an infantile blue first looked 
frightened and then reassured as they rested 
on the old man’s countenance. She smiled, 
and her voice, though faint, was dulcet and 
affecting. 

“What a dear, kind face!” she mur- 
inured. “I trust you,” and she nestled back 
on her hand like a tired child. 

“I'll carry her up stairs cried the delighted 
librarian. “She'll be more comfortable 
there.” And, attended by the surprised, yet 
sympathetic, couple, he bore the maiden to 
his room and placed her in his easy chair. 
He turned up lights and piled on coals and 
flung open the door of the cupboard, disclos- 
ing its treasures, 

“A strong cup of tea, Mrs. Gaines,” he 
directed, “and a piece of toast, and a bit of 
something dainty ; there’s canned corn beef 
and a Strasburg pie up there, and then a 
hot bath and to bed, and to-morrow the poor 
child will be as right as a trivet. Dear, dear, 
such a little thing! I'm off to a hotel. Get 
out, you wreth! (This to the cat, which 





tated before asserting that he had ever | 


drawn books without Jabez’s assistance. So 
long had he held the post and so retired and 
methodical his life, that the members, with- 
out realizing it, never thought of bim as dis- 
tinct from the library. Other men ate and 
slept and walked, Other men had wives 
and children and homes; but old Knowles 
was a fixture like a clock, and when the 
doors were closed and the lights put out, 
doubtless the books shook dust over him and 
covered him up until the next morning. 

And yet Jabez Knowles had very com- 
fortable bachelor quarters on a quiet street 
a mile away from the building. A main 
reason why Jabez was seldom dissociated 
from his post was his unassuming ap- 
pearance. The passers-by noticed him no 
more than the shadow of a towering elm. 
Why should they? He walked swiftly and 
noiselessly and close to the walls—a tall, 
bent old man, invariably dressed in brown, 
a color akin to his beardless, wrinkled face. 
Probably, too, people would have been more 
conscious of Jabez's personality had they 
known of his wordly condition, for he was 
rich, rich from inheritance, rich from the 
natural increase of his simple life. But no 
one suspected such distinction, except, per- 
haps, young Howard Case, one of his as- 
sistants at the library, who was favored by 
the old man’s regard, and who had a shrewd 
habit of acquiring information and keeping 
it, too, together with all its contingent use- 
fulness. 

It was late one Winter’s evening that 
Jabez Knowles closed his book with a sigh. 
The bird had its head beneath its wing. 
The cat was an inanimate gray ball. The 
kettle was importunate in its call. It was 
time for bed. Jabez stepped to the closet 
and reached down a glass, a flask, a sugar 
bowl, anda spoon. He stirred in the sugar, 
he reached for the boiling water, when there 
was arap—a rap on his sitting-room door. 
Such an untoward event, so contrary to pre- 
cedent, affected Jabez like the Gorgon’s head. 
He stood half-bent over and rigid. He did 
not answer, for he could not. The rap was 
repeated, and this time backed by the land- 
lady’s voice. 

“Mr. Knowles, oh, Mr. Knowles,” it cried. 
“ Won't you come down stairs to once? We 
don’t know what to do with the poor dear 
little creatur.” 

Jabez, despite a shame of dressing gown 
and slippers, flung open his door. 

“My man found her,” the good woman 
persisted, “ when he was a-locking up for the 
night, leaning against the door post, half 
covered with the snow. Ah, me! She re- 
minds me of my Lena, dead this twenty year 
agone.” And a sigh drove back the clouds 
of the past and revealed the holy joys of 
maternity. 

They entered the neat and homely living 
room. There on a lounge lay a tiny figure, 
a child’s form, with a woman’s roundness, 
mantled in black, save where the snow still 
clung, that threadbare biack which bespeaks 
arduous and virtuous toil. Plump little 
hands were folded across a breast that 
barely throbbed. About an ashen face rud- 
dy locks were encircled like the sunlight 
touching a cloud. 

One glance Jabez Knowles cast on this 
picture, so pathetically helpless and sacred. 
“God bless my soul!” he exclaimed. And 
his slipper heels beat a rapid rat-tat on the 
stairs, He dashed into his room and in an 
instant mixed the awaiting punch. He kicked 


had ventured a forgiving rub.) “If the 
bird disturbs her throw it out of the window. 
‘There’s my purse for any emergency. Good- 
bye, good bye! The poor iittle thing!’ 
And away Jabez plodded through the snow, 
nor did he discover until within the room 
assigned him that he had gone out in his 
slippers. 

Ihe next morning there was a discussion 
at the Institute. For the first dime during 
his connection with it, the Librarian wa- 
absent at the opening hour. As time sped 
by, all other conjectures fled, and his assist- 
ants agreed that he must be dead. They 
even made sundry small bets as to his sue- 
cessor, and quarreled over the divisivn of 
his official raiment. Could they have seen 
Jabez, they would have persisted in their 
mourning, refusing to recognize him in the 
elderly but gallant gentleman who was lin- 
gering over a breakfast table, listening to 
the history of a pretty young girl with such 
intentness that now he wrung his withered 
hands, and now a tear trickled from his 
nose. 

Iler story did not seem unnatural to a 
recluse who, as a matter of business, had 
been examining romances for the past forty 
years. Her name was Eunice Meadows, 
she said, and her parents had been English 
emigrants of high blood and narrow means 
who had come thither as to another Canaan. 
Alas! the bread and honey had proved a 
stone; the eager hopes had led but to the 
grave. She had striven in her loneliness 
and bereavement to support herself by her 
needle, and so had managed to eke outa 
meagre existence. Her needs, indeed, were 
few. But that night her employer had in- 
sulted her, and she had fled bewildered 
through the darkness and the driving snow, 
until spirit hands seemed to greet her, until 
the cold changed into a delicious, dreamy 
warmth, and she had sunk on the soft, 
feathery substance more alluring than down, 
lulled by weird yet soothing harmonies. 
Then had followed peace, the opening of her 
vyes on his kind face, and the conviction of 
her heart that she had found a true friend. 

Jabez never questioned, never doubted. 
His simple soul thrilled with thanksgiving 
over the ineffable happiness that had come 
to him. All the pent up tenderness of years, 
all their chivalric longings now encompassed 
him. 

“ Never mind, my child, never mind,” he 
cried. “ Your troubles are at an end. The 
good Lord has sent you to me as as a conso- 
lation to my old age. You shall be my 
daughter ; i adopt you. I have already 
arranged with Mrs. Gaines to have the 
rooms next to hers made comfortable for 
you. Both there and here you are mistress, 
and my one purpose shall be your happi- 
ness.”” 

It was an hour later that Howard Case 
called out of anxiety for his chief, and with 
much ostentatiously concealed surprise was 
introduced to “ My ward, Miss Meadows.” 

“TI feared lest you were ill,” he said 
heartily. “But I might have saved my 
fears. Men like you area hardier race than 
we puny young fellows. Why, you will con- 
tinue staunch and noble in bearing when I 
am bowed and decrepit. The oak gains 
strength and majesty from years.” 

“Qh, I think so, too,” exclaimed Eunice, 
impulsively. Then she blushed, and old 
Jabez felt the hot blood responding beneath 
his parchment skin. Was it so, indeed? 
Did he still have a future full of life? 
Might his melancholy stroll to the grave 
branch into green fielis and flowery meads? 

“Come,” said Jabez at length to his 
guest, “ let us go to the library.” 





As they passed down the street the young 





man remarked: “ Your ward has evidently 
a strong regard for her guardian.” 
“Yes,” replied Jabez, “she knows that 


possession.” He had been about to say 
“as my daughter,” but an 
aspiration forbade the phrase. 

After this, these three were very much 
together. : 
ing for a game of cards or achat. | e- 
times they went to the theatre, and then 


These days were the pleasantest of old 
Jabez’s life, bounded as they were by twi- 
light on one side and opacity on the other. 
his former avocations were forgot. He did 
cepted it like a child. Had he, he would 
have found its zest in the contrast between 
Eunice’s treatment of him and of Howard 
Case. Never was flattery so subtle, so ex- 
hilarating. Here was he opposed to a gallant 
young fellow with ruddy cheeks and flash- 














| her ideal and pattern in him, an old man. 
| Perhaps that wild, insensate dream which 
jhe had been striving to banish from his 
| mind was possible, nay, even reasonable. 
| Perhaps the shower of roses was only a 
delicate compliment and not an insidious 
approach of death. 

One day when the two men were together 


seems well. 
mind ?” 

“ How can she have ?” asked the old man, 
passionately. “I try to anticipate every 
wish.” 

“On her heart, then?’ persisted How- 
ard, meaningly. 

“ Her heart? She sees no one but you and 


Has she any trouble on her 


tion—?” 
The young man shrugged his shoulders. 


there gets more consideration, and she 
doesn’t like cats, either. Isn’t there an- 
other alternative? Well, it’s not for me to 
advise a man like you; but even if I was 
blind, I think I would see.” and, whistling 
softly, Howard went out of the room. 

How was it that a few moments later 
Eunice came in and, not noticing her guard- 
dian at his desk, stood within the deep win- 
dow casement in a revery? If fate is ac- 
countable for all things charged to fate. 
then is fate the embodiment of cunning and 
cruelty ! 

Eunice sighed, ah, so piteously! Old Ja- 
bez, in a tremble from the sound, came be- 
hind her and said: “Why do you sigh, 
Eunice? Aren't yon happy ?” 


turning. “Can even heaven be happiness 
when one must leave it ?” 

“ What do you mean? 
leave me.” 

“People are envious of me, of course. 
They say that we are not related, that it 
is improper for me to live here, the more so 
since I show so plainly how fond I am of 
you—” 

“What difference does that make if it 
isn’t so?” interrupted Jabez. fiercely. 

The girlturned. In her eyes of infantile 
blue there was a woman’s longing. “ But if 
it is?” she whispered, and on the narrow 
and shrunken chest of age her fair young 
head rested. 

Tt was two years later that one of the 
stateliest mansions on the main avenue of 
Aberdeen bore all the outward signs of be- 
reavement. 
attested their obligatory grief by long faces 
and shadowy steps. In the front room lay 
the body of him who had been their nominal 
master, surrounded by the elegance which 
he had not desired, by the luxuries which 
had been comfortless to him. In death, old 
Jabez Knowles’s face had regained that 
serenity which had left it when wifely force 


You shall never 


his easy chair, and his fire. 
he is at peace, so let him lie; for no boast 


linquish the forgetfulness of the grave. 

In the rear room the young widow kept 
her seemlv seclusion, yet not alone. No the 
best people, among whom in every good 
work she had been foremost, were faithful 
in her hour of need. The rector of St. 
Simon’s and even the Bishop himself had 
been assiduous in ghostly attendance, and 
even now Mrs. Peter Bullion, the wife of the 
banker and Senior Warden, was consecrat- 
ing a chair by her side. Into the lugubrious 


on dust. A servant entered and presented 
a card to his mistress. 

“Mr. Howard Case,” she read, “Say that 
I'll be down presently, Watson. Oh, dear!” 
she continued to her guest, “ I mnst see him. 
He was in poor Jabez’s confidence, you 
know, and there are a thousand details of 
business that must be arranged. Wealth 
has such awful responsibilities! 





I think of her as my—as my most precious | 


unrecognized | 
Howard would come »° +n even- | 


people who had never talked began to talk. | 


The dust lay undisturbed .on his books; | 


not attempt to analyze his delight; he ac- | 


ing eyes, and yet the girl seemed to find | 


Howard said: “I don’t think vour ward | 


me. You don’t think—you have no inten- | 


“Oh, as for me,” he replied, “that cat | 


“ Happy ?” murmured the girl, without | 


Within, the liveried servants | 


had removed him from his books, his pets, | 
Since at last | 


of the world could now induce him to re-' 


conversation there came a rap like rain up-| 


Bat my | 
nerves, they cannot stand an extended strain . 
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May I trouble vou, my good friend, to inter- 
|rupt us in the library, say in ten minutes ? 
| You have such discretion—” 

“You can rely on me,” said Mrs. Peter 
| Bullion, stoutly, as she looked at the clock. 
The young widow slowly entered the room 
| where her visitor awaited her. 


He sprang 
to his feet. 


“ Eunice!” he exclaimed. 
“Well?” she simply said. 

| The contrast between them as they stood 
|thus opposed was strange and marked; he 
|so eager. so exultant; she so calm, so ck 
|termined ; and vet it was the contrast which 
| always exists between expectation and pos- 
| session. 

| “Oh, my sweet! oh, my darling!” }y 
|eried, “ At last! at last! Everything has 
| come to our waiting. I have the will with 
| me—”’ 

“ Give it te me,”’ Eunice said. One brief, 
comprehensive glance she swept over the 
document. Then she placed it within her 
bosom. Her eyes of infantile blue shone a 
cold as steel. 

“ Well? she repeated. 

“Everything to you,” Howard Case cor 
tinued, “excepting $1,000 to me as an ey 
dence of regard. Oh, I acecpt it! ha! ha 
along with the rest! 

“A very proper bequest under the « 
cumstances,” Eunice rejoined. “ But ‘the 
? What do you mean? Are you going 


i- 


rest’? 
to take a vacation?” 

“ Eunice, come sit beside me, dear, and 
let us abandon all nonsence. Of course, 
| having vou | have all his possessions also 
| If old Jabez was my neighbor. I can no 

longer envy him, can T? Oh it was a glori 
ous scheme, a partnership between love and 
prudence. Hard in its deference, but, oh, 
|so sweet in its accomplishment! Come to 
me. darling, come!” 

| But Mrs. Knowles maintained her posi- 
|tion, waving back the ardent young man 
with dignity. 

“Listen.” she said, “for what I say | 
shall uphold at any cost. In _ proposing 
such a scheme to me, you showed me the 
value of your love, in which I had believed 
In entering upon it I did so with my ener 
gies devoted solely to my own good. You 
had shown me the value of your affection. | 
repeat; | abandoned forever any thought of 
it. I have succeeded. I have won a pre- 
eminent position in this city. Nothing that 
you could say or do could affect it. I shal! 
hold on to what I have. What can you do 
| This is the age of chincanery, not brutality 

You may hate me, but you love vour precious 
self too well to attempt any violence—” 

“T could wring your neck,” muttered the 
| man. 

“Yes, you could, but you dare not. You 
are a coward, like all prudent men. Our 
| partnership is dissolved. Let me never see 
| your sneaking face again—Yes, Mrs. Bull- 
ion, my dear friend, I am coming. I know 
|I should rest and save my strength; but 
| Mr. Case has just been bidding me farewell. 
| He is ordered abroad for his health. His 
nerves are quite shattered through my poor 
| husband's death.” 


Lady Aberdeen, wife of the new governor 
general of Canada, is a direct descendant of 
Robert Bruce. She was born in 1857, the 
youngest daughter of Lord Tweedmouth. 
She passed much of her youth in the Scot- 
tish Highlands, and was often the child com 
panion of Mr. Gladstone. In 1887 she 
married the Earl of Aberdeen. They have 
had five children, of whom four are living. 
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THAT on ae 
Although originated in 1810, by an 
Family Physician Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment could not have survived for 
overeighty years except for the FACT 
that it possesses extraordinary merit. 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


AnooY"” 
J LINIMENT 


is Soothing, Healing, penetrating. Unce uxed always 
wanted ; and dealers sey “Can't sell — kind. 
Stops Pain. Cramps, Inflammation in ty or Lim’. 
Cures Summer Complaints, ( = . s Goole a. 
Shook ve OHNSO> > 
Every Mother ineovse tenmer in 


house for Couvh=, So:ds, Bronchtt!<, Catarrh, Rhe". 


mati<em, Soreness, Lame Back. Stitt Joint< er Strain 
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REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mase 


Boston, Brooklir- 
and other % 
Pi ve let 
~vston 
gages. We insure prop- 
. sult our customers, 
Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 


mailding, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 


8320 & 321 JOHN 
HANCOCK BUILD. 
ING, 178 DEVON- 
SHIRE St., 

35 Federal St. 


near corner 
Milk Street., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


DIAMONDS 


Diamond Jewelry. 


A carefully 
Moderate 








selected stock at 
Prices. 


Morse & Foss 


120 TREMONT STREET 
and 3 Hamilton Place. 
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HEATING 
APPARATUS 


SEND POR CATALOGUE. 
82 Union Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—OF— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 


JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E. S. Goulston & Co., 


273 WASHINGTON sT. 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNE( 


Made from an old one. 


Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 
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Photographs: of the Eclipse. 

Three different methods were employed, 
writes Prof. Thorpe in the Fortnightly 
Review, to obtain’ photographic records 
of the spectrum of the corona. In the 
first, which was suggested by Prof. Nor- 
man Lockyer more than twenty years 
ago, the eclipsed sun was to be photo- 
| graphed through a prism attached to a tel- 
esce -inch aperture. In this manner 

‘> eorena would be obtained 





mit. 


aul 

“of the lines in the hydrogen pecs 

as may be expected, the materials composing 
the corona are different in different regions, 
the images obtained will not exactly resem- 
ble each other, but the form of each image 
will depend upon the distribution of that 
particular spectral line through the corona. 
The complete spectrum of every part of the 
corona which is bright enough to be photo- 
| graphed will, therefore, be obtained with a 
single exposure. 





| The other method of studyiug the spec- 
jtrum of the corona is by no means of the 
| ordinary slit spectroscopes. ‘The 
ment employed by Capt. Hills consisted of 
two spectroscopes, each provided with a 
condensing lens and camera, mounted on an 
an equatorial stand, The spectroscopes 
were of different dispersive power, one 
having two prisms, and the other one. The 





| so arranged as to cut across opposite limbs 


| of the sun at right angles to the sun’s equa- | 


tor. An image of the sun is thrown on the 
slit by the condensing lens, and the slit is 
| long enough to cover the whole width of the 
corona. 

The resulting photographs ought then to 

| show at least three different spectra: A con- 
| tinuous spectrum over the dark body of the 

| moon, on each side of which will appear the 
prominence spectrum, and outside of which 
again will be the true corona spectrum, 
which may or may not be broken up into 
bands by the occurrence of rifts or dark 
spaces in the corona. 

This method has the great advantage of 
discriminating between the different spectra 
of every portion of the corona along the 
line of the slit; the main difficulty connected 
with it is the want of light, which makes it 
almost impossible to give a sufficient expo- 
sure unless the slit is opened rather wide. 
It was decided, therefore, to make only one 
/exposure with each spectroscope ; this was 
to last as nearly as possible the whole time 
of totality, and the most rapid photographic 
plates procurable were to be used. 


The Midwinter Fair. 





Most realistic will be the mining camp of 
49 at the Midwinter Fair of San Francisco. 
The good and bad features, the flashy and 
the picturesque, will be set forth as they ex- 
isted in the feverish days of gold-seeking. 

The cabins of Mackay, Perkins and Jones 
(the two last named now Senators of the 
United States), will be reproduced to the 
life. There will be a shanty saloon, with 
barkeepers in rough shirts and boots, but 
they will sell temperance drinks only. The 
typical gambling-den is not to be omitted, 
nor will the old miner fail to see the frontier 
post-office, the tent or the frame hut in 
which his newspaper was rolled off a hand- 
press, and the rough barber shop where he 
had his hair eut when it grew down into his 
eyes. 


At one end of the camp will be some In- 
dian tents with real Indians, like those who 
used to buy firewater of the miners and 
often exchange shots with them when both 
At the other end 
of the camp a theatre will be shown, with | 
candles for footlights and antiquated proper- 
Here the variety performances which | 
used to delight the rude gold diggers will be | 
And finally there will be the 
mining-camp graveyard with its scattered 


were under its influence. 


ties. 
repeated. 


headstones. 


Origin of the Christmas Festival. 


The Christmas festival seems to have first | 


arrange- | 


slits were placed parallel to each and were | 


by the name of Holy Man, and is accompa- 
nied by St. Lucy who is the girls’ saint, and 
also sometimes by a little girl representing 
the Christ child. At times St. Nicholas is 
accompanied by a masked bugbear who car- 
ries rods for the naughty children instead of 
presents. 

The Christmas tree in its present relation 
to this festival originated with the Germans, 
but a similar ceremony was much earlier 
connected with pagan rites of a different 

kind. Inthe Protestant districts of Germany, 

Christmas is celebrated with the Christmas 

~~ much as with us, by the giving of 

ents and children, and 

id a more sober scene 

istmas tree when the 

to tell the daughters, 

while the father tells the sons, what has been 

| most praiseworthy in their conduct, and also 
| those things of the opposite nature. 
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| Dressing for the Street. 


I think it may be said that the woman 
| who walks may not wear a silk gown, writes 
| Mrs. Mallon in a practical article on The 
| Art of Street Dressing in the December 
| Ladies’ Home Journal. It is quite proper 
|for her in the depths of winter to have a 
| velvet, velveteen or corduroy frock trimmed 
| with fur in which she may walk, but the 
silk frock is essentially dedicated to the 
carriage. The material most suited for the 
street is wool. 

Just now, after going through a siege of 
the strict tailor-made gown, and after lapsing 
into the over-trimmed bodice for street wear, 
we have reached the between, which, while 
it permits the use of silk, satin or velvet as 
a decoration on the wool frock, and allows 
the bodice to suit itself to the wearer, the 
skirt to have a slight decoration, there yet 
remains the simplicity rather than the 
severity of the tailor-made frock. 

After all, even the old philosophers, who 
thought nothing of frocks, approved of the 
right which existed in the happy medium, 
and surely it is here in the street gown. 
The simple tailor-made bodice has the 
Robespierre revers which add breadth toa 
slender figure, the full though falling sleeves 
which give flesh to a slender arm, and con- 
ceal it in one that is too plump, the farthin- 
gale which may be worn if the hips are too 
narrow. 





William R. Smith, who for many years 
been the superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens in Washington, has, it is said, per- 








Fine Tailoring 


ANNO UDCININT. 





I take pleasure in informing my friend 
and the Public in general, that’ I have 
opened a 


Custom Tailoring Establishment 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Just below State Street. 

Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 

ing in all its branches, at prices reason- 

able for first-class work. I have pur- 

chased for cash,a full line of 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 


Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 
and Trimming business for several years, 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage 
to my customers, I have seoured the 
ervices of Mr. 8S. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class cut- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring, I 
trust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, to 
merit its continuance, 

JOS. D. ELMS, 


“WASHBURN,” 
188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas- 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it is then essential to employ one of ability, 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to execute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 
quiet professional manner and wonld respect- 
fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
F. A. Osgood, Rev. Jolin Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
H. 8S. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8. Lee 
J E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common- 
wealth avenue. 


Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
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sonally directed the planting of more than 
6,000,000 trees in different parts of the 


G.0. Twniskies 


| Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orby measure, Always in Sealed 
bottles, Beware ofl mitations and refiled bot ‘les. 

SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels ——— 

LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature-——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 











| Rugs & Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varietiesand sizes. 





India and Turkish Portieres. 


Antique and Modern. 


| Canton Mattings. 
| 


| INDIA CLOTHS. 


| Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo,Camel’s 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 





Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 








or each New Subscription. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 








still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magnzine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTE THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the mpest 
thought of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


INDIA, FURKISH, PERSIAN: A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tue Livinc Ace will present 
in conventeut form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Coniprehensiveness and Com- 

leteness; representing every department of 

nowledge and Progress. 
| sarCopyrighted translations from the 
FREYCH AND GERMAN. 

Serial Stor.28 of Exceptional Interest. 

Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life during the 
| Reign of Terror, trom the French of Paul Per- 
| ret, will begin with the first issue of the 
| New Series, January i-t, 
| The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
| German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue. 
Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 

For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tue 

| Livine AGz for 1 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 

| tory of the U. S. his is the best, and the only 
| two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 

For $9.00, Tue Livinc AGr for 1894, and the 

Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 


been devoted to the children in Germany | saPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARP6TS. two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 
and the north of Europe, writes Milton | 


3radley in Good Housekeeping. Here St 


| 8, 343. 


spond with the practice in other countries. 


The patron saint of the children, known 
as St. Nicholas in Germany, is called Santa | 
Claus in Holland, and Samiklaus in Switzer- 
“sown as Niklo or 

servant 
he goes 


land. In Austria he *- 
Niglo, and is fol 


«a at? Rs 2 
‘called Krampus ;\ Pe 


| 
| 
Nicholas, a real personage lived, a bishop in | 
_. | the time of Constantine, and died December 
For a time Christmas was here 
| eelebrated on the sixth of December, but 
|later transferred to December 25, to corre- 


India Rampore Chudda Shawls. 


New invoices East India, Turkish and China 
goods constantly arriving. 


Bags repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Wiliams, Jr, & Co, 


IMPORTERS. ESTABLISHED 1878, 
81 FRANKLIN STREET. 
Street Floor. Corner of Arch St. 





| The prices given above include postage on ius 
LivinG Acg only. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. 

Say No library is complete without them, 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

Say To all New Subscribers for the year 1894, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.0o per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of Tuz Livine AGz,15c. each. 

aa Rates for clubbing Tuz Living Acz with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 

Avpaess LITTELL & CQ.,, 


31 Bedford St, Boston, Mass, 
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Besten Commenweelth 


EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


RP ade ae JUST PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKING. 
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N. B.— This sale will begin on MONDAY, 
JAN. Ist. Extraordinary bargains will be offered, 
embracing REMNANTS, ODDS AND ENDS, &c. 
the accumulation of some months past, Entire rolls 
of carpet, representing patterns which we will not 


duplicate in the SPRING, will be sold at remnant 





prices to close, Do not neglect this chance to 


obtain a carpet for LESS THAN COST of goods. 


Thomas QCallaghan & Co. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 558, 560 & 562 Washington oo 


saelbalhasmncainioon ADAMS HOUSE. 


Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. 
y y | 
We propose to show how such an exchange can be made. We 


naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that 
the cordiality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and C 7) 
we desire to make them yet closer. ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 
PAID IN CAPITAL %600,000, 
% ‘ rei , . r Vs 
HAS REMOVED ‘TO 


Hence 
60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 
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We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription — 


(and to every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon portrait of "7% Guaranteed. 


himself or of any he may designate. These crayons are not 





an enlargement; they are finely finished in crayon. 
ixe-esuyen is 16x20 ene in size, eg iy EEE an THE TRIMOUNT REAL ESTATE CO. of Boston. 
almost life-size reproduction. The artists are unsurpassed in | Invests in Real Estate in Boston and vicinity only. 
this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would iss sain aed si van at ae 
wth) siesdh otpai al Soh a a, oe a, ree ee rr Hon. € HART. ES J. NOYES, President Hon. CHART, FS H. PORTER, Treasurer. 
“e HE AM HL K MILLS Oa OHS ASKELLLD BUTLER. 


Gen. DOUGLAS FRAZAR, Auditor. GEORGE R. CLARKE, Architect. 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 


Trustees and Transfer Agents, 
UP An exceptional investment that is worthy of your investigation. 
Full information can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
EDWARD G. MESERVE, 31 Milk St., Boston. 





The CoMMoNWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscriptio 
price, as no other Boston weekly has so much substantial, salle: THE ING oF ALL BREAN FLOURS. Fitchburg Rai lroad 
factory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, | 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are 
among the best known writers in America to-day. The Common- 
WEALTH has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of | 
established reputations on various interesting subjects. No 
other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in litera- 
ture, science and art. " ; . 
To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guar ranteed)_ you ‘h ave | 
— to enclose to us a photograph, with the Priggs of subse, ee, 
2.50. The portrait is made by enlargement a “College 
a photograph which you send. . ; “ | 
Suitable frames, if desired, can be sec area at whelesale rae 
of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bosworru Street, from ing Case 10 Unicago 
where all pictures will be shipped. py BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 


Address, ** GOLD HEART ”’ | ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 





P assenger Trains. 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


FRAING EEA BOSTON PASSENGER 
STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


ST 
6 45 A» M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
| . and Albany. 

} 9 OO +. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
| . ‘roy 


ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
} . and Albany. 
3 OO P. M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
. ing Cars to Chicago. 
y O P. M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 





Made by North Dakota Milling Association, treal. 


® e 
Th t Co mM mn 0 nweall h Pub | | sh | n Co Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GoDFREY, 10. 3 -. MOesEpAr. FLYER, Parlo © 
‘ Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, | 3. 00 P.M. (ACCOMMODATION to Buti 


Boston, Mass. land, 


120 Tremont St., Boston. Oo ageey aoa 7.00 p.m. NIGHT EXPRESS. 








N, P A 
AGENTS WANTED. ch awlt all their Stores, §. B, WATSON, Gent ae 
ves, they ca. 





8. OO A. aM. ACCOMMODATION to Mon Ce 





Cobh. Bates & Yerxa, plication. and further information on ap} 
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